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EUTHENICS AT VASSAR 


ANNIE LOUISE MACLEOD 
Vassar College 


When Vassar College in 1923 undertook a new adventure in curriculum 
building, in the effort to focus the attention of educated women upon the 
contributions of the natural and social sciences toward human welfare 
and world harmony, the term euthenics was selected to express as con- 
cisely and completely as possible the aims and aspirations of this new 
experiment in education. 

“The betterment of living conditions, through conscious endeavor, for 
the purpose of securing efficient human beings, is what the author means 
by euthenics,”’ wrote Ellen Richards, herself a distinguished Vassar gradu- 
ate, in 1910. “‘This new science seeks to emphasize the immediate duty of 
man to better his conditions by availing himself of knowledge already 
at hand. As far as in him lies he must make application of this knowl- 
edge to secure his greatest efficiency under conditions which be can create 
or under such existing conditions as he may not be able wholly to control, 
but such as he may modify.” 

The type of student for whom the course in euthenics is planned is the 
girl who is fundamentally interested in the improvement of the race, 
and who realizes the tremendous contribution which modern science has 
to make to that through its effect on the environment. Her watchword 
must be “efficiency,’”’ not the efficiency of the factory, which makes a 
man into a machine to turn out a specific product in the shortest possible 
time, but the efficiency of the thoroughly sound, highly-trained mind in 
the thoroughly sound, highly-trained body, which can accomplish the 
routine tasks of every day with the minimum of time and effort, leaving 
over a great store of energy for the additional duties and pleasures of an 
abundant life. 

The scientific study of efficient living involves a study of the individual, 
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the environment, and the relation between the two; therefore all courses 
dealing particularly with these factors may be included under the head 
of “euthenics.” Inspection of the Vassar curriculum in 1923 showed a 
number of such courses given under different departments by specialists 
in these departments and therefore approaching euthenics from most 
varied points of view, but all the more valuable for that reason; yet these 
courses were rarely elected by the students in their most effective correla- 
tion. Our first step, then, was the recognition of euthenics as a satisfac- 
tory field for major study, permitting students to elect as their “major”! 
in euthenics eighteen or more hours of related work from the following list 
of courses given under the head of euthenics in the catalogue, regardless 
of the department in which the course happens to be offered. 


Physiology: 
Human physiology 
Principles of health 
Industrial hygiene 
Physiology of endocrine glands 
Child hygiene 
Physiology of nutrition 
Special problems of public health 
Chemistry: 
Application of chemistry to civic problems 
Chemistry of food and nutrition 
Psychology: 
Child psychology 
Social psychology 
Applied psychology 
Physiological psychology 
Economics: 
Program of social reorganization 
Labor problems 
Statistics 
Public finance 
Charities and corrections 
The family 
Political science: 
Government of cities 
Problems of citizenship 


‘Every Vassar student is required to elect during her junior and senior years 36 hours of 
sequential work from two departments, of which at least 12 hours must be chosen in one de- 
partment and the remainder in the other. The students of their own accord have adopted 
the terms “major” and “minor” to indicate their primary and secondary fields of interest. 
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Geography: 
Economic geography 
Botany: 
Horticulture 
Bacteriology and microbiology 
Plant pathology 
Zoology: 
Entomology 
Heredity 


Each student is required to submit for the approval of the +irector of 
euthenics a statement of the particular aspect of euthenics upon which 
she wishes to focus her interest and the courses she is selecting to con- 
tribute to her purpose. 

The most popular combination for a euthenics major is that dealing 
with child welfare, for which the most important courses are child 
hygiene, child psychology, chemistry of food and nutrition, heredity, 
charities and corrections, and the family. Other students prefer to 
emphasize other aspects of euthenics. ‘The physiological, psychological, 
and economic factors affecting social welfare” is the impressive title 
chosen by one young person to indicate her special interest in the field, 
for which she is taking some such combination as this: principles of 
public health, social psychology, child psychology, problems of social 
reorganization, modern industrial organization, and charities and cor- 
rections. A very different kind of interest is represented by the election 
of the following courses bearing on the relation of food to public health: 
chemistry of nutrition, food analysis, bacteriology, and principles of 
public health. Many other combinations are possible, but in every case 
the courses chosen must have a common focus and must be preceded by 
training in the elementary sciences, with special emphasis on the general 
principles of physiology, psychology, and economics. 

It is obvious from the foregoing that euthenics is not a new department 
of the college, but a correlation of courses from many different depart- 
ments. The division of euthenics is made up of the instructors in these 
contributing courses, each retaining his rank in the department in which 
his specialty lies, but all cooperating for the development of the college 
asa whole. Euthenics thus represents a desirable modern tendency away 
from the over-departmentalizing of the curriculum, and a still more 
desirable transfer of emphasis from the subject to the object of study. 

We are conscious, only too painfully conscious, of the inadequacy of 
our present undertaking. There are innumerable gaps in our curriculum, 
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and many of the courses offered are hampered by lack of equipment. It 
is only fair to point out, however, that educational experiments neces- 
sarily move slowly, and are usually extremely costly, that it may be on 
the whole even more important to demonstrate the value of such a re- 
grouping and motivating of the courses commonly found in the curricu- 
lum of any liberal arts college than to introduce new courses involving 
heavy expenditure, and that it is our policy to proceed slowly, so that 
when the time comes to expand we may do so with assurance of success. 

While there is nothing in the general aim or the essential subject matter 
of euthenics which limits its development to the women’s college, it is 
perhaps natural that it should appeal especially to those interested in the 
education of women. “It is hard enough to know how to educate a boy,” 
says Stanley Hall, “but we are immeasurably further from knowing how 
to educate our girls.”” It is a healthy sign of the times that the women’s 
colleges are undergoing a period of heart-searching as to the real value of 
the traditional curriculum in general and in particular. Inevitably such 
changes as are made tend to greater emphasis on the problems of human 
relationships and due consideration of the fact that over sixty per cent 
of our graduates marry and more than twenty per cent are primarily 
engaged in work that has to do with the education or physical well- 
being of children, while ninety-five per cent of all teachers in American 
schools are women, also that twenty-seven million women acquired the 
vote in 1920. To quote President Wilbur: 


All plans for world harmony and for the development of that human co- 
operation requisite for the control of known and unknown forces must be for- 
ward looking and be worked out by brains now immature and dependent for 
the most part upon the state of the bodies carrying them about. .... No 
programme of world peace nor of world education can hope to succeed until 
we can fit the human being in any given part of the world into his environment 
and give him the opportunity for normal healthy bodily development there 
eesee The world’s progress is indicated by the gradually expanding status of 
WHS «6 + ts Our forward advance in the future in the moral and in 
the political fields inevitably depend upon this growing power of women 
demonstrated in the field of child health, child protection, and child education. 


It is the aim of Vassar’s division of euthenics to produce college women 
who will be better citizens, better wives, and better mothers, from a bet- 
ter knowledge of their own lives, the environment in which they are 
placed, and the possibility of improving the environment for the benefit 
of the individual. 
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A STUDY OF THE TIME SPENT IN THE CARE OF BABIES 


LAURA COWLEY BROSSARD 


Division of Economics, United States Bureau of Home Economics 


There are two and a quarter million babies under one year of age 
in the United States. Therefore approximately two and a quarter 
million mothers are occupied at home and for no inconsiderable part 
of their time performing the many activities of infant care. For while 
much of the work formerly done in the home is now taken over by in- 
dustry, and while society shares more and more in the responsibility 
of training and educating children, yet the care of the baby falls almost 
entirely to the individual mother. This fact is of primary importance 
in any consideration of the use of time by homemakers. The feasibility 
of any program for decreasing or increasing their work (and both types 
of program are now abundant) must be tested by the way in which it 
meets this problem of infant care. If the mother is to care for the 
baby herself, her additional work should make allowance for this all- 
important task. And if some arrangement is contemplated for the care 
of the baby by others it must be based on a knowledge of the require- 
ments of such care. Yet we have at present no definite information 
whatever in regard to the amount of time required for the adequate 
care of a healthy baby, how this time is scattered throughout the 
twenty-four hours of the day, or how it is distributed among the various 
items of care such as feeding, bathing, pacifying, and so on. Jt was 
to secure such information that this study was undertaken. 

The results so far obtained cover only 17 records and hence are only 
tentative. The study is being continued with additional babies and 
with the same babies as they become old enough to fit the age groups 
adopted. It has seemed worth while, however, to present the sum- 
mary of these first 17 records with a description of the methods used 
in obtaining the data, in the hope of stimulating further studies. 

The babies selected for this study were apparently receiving adequate 
care. They were healthy, normal children from the young professional 
class in Washington, D.C. Eleven of them were the first babies in the 
family. The mothers were young, 14 being less than 30 years old, 
and enthusiastic in trying to keep abreast with the modern methods of 
child care. All had the usual conveniences of modern housing. 

Babies of different ages were selected in order to secure a classification 
of activities and data on time which would be representative of care 
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given to babies during the first 12 months, and to determine the effect 
of age on the time spent. Five of the babies were 1 month old, 6 were 
4 months, 3 were 8 months, and 3 were 12 months. Two of the babies 
appear in the records twice, first at the age of 1 month and again at 4 
months. Therefore, while there are 17 records, there are only 15 babies. 
In continuing the study, babies over a year old will of course be included. 

The method of making the study was as follows: Each mother was 
given a set of blanks for daily time records and a short list of instructions. 
The blanks were the same as those used by the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics in a study of the use of time by homemakers. Using a separate 
blank for each day, the mother recorded each activity as soon as possible 
after it was performed, showing just what was done for the baby, the 
time spent, the time of day it was performed, and by whom. In order 
to make certain that the method of procedure was thoroughly under- 
stood, and to observe the methods and equipment used the investi- 
gator made several visits to each home. 

Each mother kept a record for 7 consecutive days. In order to deter- 
mine the desirable period for keeping the records, 5 mothers continued 
the study for 3 weeks. Analysis of these 3-week records, however, 
showed that with a large number of records 1 week would be sufficient 
to furnish reliable data for the routine activities which account for the 
bulk of the time. For the irregular activities, such as sewing, special 
studies need to be made over a longer period. For the purpose of this 
study the 1-week record seems desirable, since it avoids a needless 
amount of recording of regular activities and is short enough for mothers 
to undertake to keep the record accurately. All of the mothers in this 
preliminary study maintained a splendid spirit of codperation and were 
sufficiently interested to keep additional records as the babies became 
older. To keep such an itemized record of all the care given to a baby 
over a period of several days requires time and careful attention. 

The classification of activities is shown in table 1. The detail which 
it involves is limited by certain practical considerations. Mothers 
cannot record with sufficient accuracy the time given to each minute 
operation in the care of their babies, and for purposes of this study such 
fine divisions are not necessary. The classification, therefore, groups 
together the various activities which form part of a single process. 
’ For example, “bathing” includes undressing and dressing, washing, 
wiping, rubbing, weighing, cleaning nails, combing hair, and often a 
little exercising and playing and splashing in the water. Similarly, 
changing the diaper with “bathing” or with “nightly preparation for 
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TABLE 1 
Average time per day spent on various activities of infant care based on 17 weekly records of 15 
babies classified by age 
1 4 8 2 

MONTH | MONTHS | MONTHS wanna a 

CLASSIFICATION OF ACTIVETIES Z g Fi g 3 le 
elzlel2isl2|sl2l|2 les 
e|elelSle|Sle|e/2/5 i 
EE ino nk nk 6a hain cadekona cnn 5 |14| 5 | 27] 6 |37| 5 | 58} 5 | 41/100 
I. Feeding and preparing food............. 2 | 14) 2 | O5| 1 | 59} 2 | O8} 2 | 07} 37 
i, FE I nicctncccseceacsdeas 1 | 46} 1 | 14 29 1 | 02) 18 
B. Bottle and other feeding........... 02 31 56] 1 | 10 34| 10 
C. Preparing food and washing dishes. . 03 16 30 51 21} 6 
D. Preparing and giving water........ 23 04 04 07 10} 3 
Ee; as OE IIE ionic vk svecccenscns 54 56} 1 | 02 56 56} 16 
Bi, Fe eranccsnncésienevednens 35 33 32 32 33) 9 
Re PR sitccnnencnnainnn da 06 05 06 06 os}; 1 
Dy esedsssencvsevenseas 24 24 23 21 24] 7 
3. Clearing away............... 05 04 03 05 04) 1 
B. Nightly preparation for bed........ 14 18 14 15 16) 5 
C. Other washing, dressing, undressing. 05 05 16 09 07; 2 
III. “Changing” and putting on nursery chair 20 20 38 30 25} 7 
. ear 20 19 15 16 18) 5 
B. Putting on nursery chair.......... 01 23 14 07} 2 
iy Ccntiackeshncebiekineiucheaa enn 39} 1 | 17 57 46 57| 17 
A. When necessary to pacify......... 31 45 Ad 30 38} 11 
B. When not necessary to pacify...... 08 32 13 16 19] 6 
ig MM oiivind bons eawwaiicl Sanemed ese 38 40 54 49 43) 13 
Be, Pi nsneuesctesedoonsetaouns 28 29 37 35 31; 9 
B. Taking down, folding, putting away 05 04 06 05 OS} 2 
Gs Mas tie wccteeabdeenehdeenes 05 07 11 09 07; 2 
VI. Cleaning and straightening.... ........ 12 06 11 10 10} 3 
VII. Sewing and mending................... 03 36 25 12} 4 
VIII. Making and repairing equipment........ 06 02; 1 
IX. Clinical, medical, first-aid attention...... 07 01 05 04 04) 1 
is MN ceccnxicdi men kennncamanudes 01 02 15 10 0s; 1 






































bed”’ is considered a part of these processes, rather than taken out and 
classified with ‘“‘changing.” It will be noted that the time spent in 
tending the baby is divided according to whether or not it is necessary 
to pacify. If the tending is done because the baby is restless or cry- 
ing from colic, teething, or other disturbances, it is classified “neces- 
sary to pacify.” If the baby is contented by himself, but taken up in 
order to rest his muscles and give him a few minutes of gentle play and 
mothering, this tending is classified as ‘“‘not necessary to pacify.” This 
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latter is not counted in with the time given by persons other than the 
mother, as it does not relieve her in actual care of the baby and as the 
participation of several persons in the baby’s play would increase the 
time enormously and vitiate the total figures. 

The classification here given covers the care of the baby itself and 
also the time spent in the preparation and clearing away of its bath, 
and the care of its clothing and equipment, in so far as this work is 
done especially for the baby aside from the general housekeeping of the 
family. The time spent in outings with the baby, orin shopping, calling, 
and other activities outside the home when the baby is taken along is 
not included, however, in the totals given, for it is impossible to judge 
in all cases whether these outside activities were carried out for the 
sake of the baby or for other reasons. This additional time averaged 
42 minutes a day for these 17 records. This should be kept in mind 
in considering the results. 

In table 1 the results of the 17 records are averaged by age groups 
and for all ages combined, to give the average time per day spent on 
the various items of the classification. Of the records kept for 3 weeks, 
the first week only is used in order to give data comparable with those 
of the other babies. As far as these records show age has little 
influence on the total amount of time spent. They suggest a slight 
tendency toward increase in the care of the older babies, but more records 
are needed to make this point certain and to indicate how much the 
different activities are affected. 

The average daily time given to these infants was 5 hours and 41 
minutes. Of this time the mothers gave 5 hours and 17 minutes, or 
93 per cent of the time. Five hours and 18 minutes or 93 per cent of 
the total time was spent in routine care, including feeding and preparing 
food, bathing and dressing, changing and putting on nursery chair, 
tending, laundering, and cleaning and straightening the baby’s equip- 
ment. The remaining 7 per cent or 23 minutes was spent on irregular 
activities, including sewing and mending, making and repairing equip- 
ment, clinical, medical and first-aid attention, and miscellaneous. 

The average total time per day spent on the care of each baby is 
shown in table 2. The shortest time given was 4 hours and 18 minutes, 
the longest 7 hours and 25 minutes. This variation is not caused by 
‘ any one factor. In several cases it is due in part to an unusual amount 
of time given in the particular week studied to irregular activities such 
as sewing, or to such other activities as feeding during a change of 
diet and pacifying during teething. Much variation is due, however, to 
differences which naturally occur in individual mothers and babies. 
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TABLE 2 
Average total time per day spent on the care of each baby and of all babies of the same age; based 
on 17 weekly records of 15 babies 











BABIES 1 MONTH OLD BABIES 4 MONTHS OLD BABIES 8 MONTHS OLD BABIES 12 MONTHS OLD 
4 hrs. 18 min. 4 hrs. 32 min. 5 hrs. 40 min. 5 hrs. 42 min. 
4 hrs. 51 min. 4 hrs. 52 min. 6 hrs. 45 min. 5 hrs. 54 min. 
5 hrs. 26 min. 4 hrs. 53 min. 7 hrs. 25 min. 6 hrs. 17 min. 
5 hrs. 43 min. 5 hrs. 18 min. 
5 hrs. 51 min. 6 hrs. 25 min. 
6 hrs. 42 min. 
Av.....5 hrs. 14 min. 5 hrs. 27 min. 6 hrs. 37 min. 5 hrs. 58 min. 














But the full story concerning the care of the baby is not told with 
such figures as these. Even when he is asleep or quiet, a constant over- 
sight is of course required, most of which falls upon the mother. In 
the case of these 17 records, 5 of the mothers were never away from 
their babies and thus entirely free from the responsibility for their 
care during the week studied, and the most time during which any mother 
was thus relieved of responsibility averaged 1 hour and 38 minutes 
per day. This aspect of the mother’s job as well as the time spent in the 
actual care of the baby must be kept in mind in considering the nature 
and amount of the other tasks which can be added to her working day. 


WHAT SHALL WE TEACH REGARDING CLOTHING AND 
LAUNDRY PROBLEMS?! 


MABEL HASTIE AND GERALDINE GORTON 


In this age of ready-made clothing and commercial laundries, home 
economics teachers are confronted with the question as to what place the 
construction of clothing and laundry work should have in the school 
curriculum. To determine the actual laundry and sewing problems of 
the homes to-day was the objective of a sub-committee of the Education 
Section of the American Home Economics Association. Typical rural 
and city homes in different parts of the country were surveyed by the 
questionnaire method and from the returns a comparative study was 
made of which the principal findings are here given. 

Home Sewing Problems. ‘The sewing report is based upon the answers 
to questionnaires from 2,989 city families and 1,450 rural familics in 


1A summary of the clothing and laundry surveys made by the Education Section of the 
American Home Economics Association and reported at San Francisco, August, 1925. 
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CHART 1. HOMEMADE CLOTHING 
PERCENTAGE OF Famiures Maxinc Various GARMENTS FoR ADULTS 
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E. Cotton dresses 
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Delaware, Pennsylvania, Nebraska, New York, and Texas. The results 
of the survey are shown in charts 1 to 4. 
Other facts of interest in the findings are: Practically every home has 
a sewing machine; the actual figures are 98 per cent for rural and 92 
per cent for city homes. 
CHART 2. READY-MADE CLOTHING 


PERCENTAGE OF Famitres PuRCcHASING VarIouSs GARMENTS READY-MADE, WITH REASONS 
ror So Dornc 
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A. Dresses F. Better appearance 

B. Coats G. Less trouble to procure 
C. Underwear H. Economy of time 

D. Suits I. Inability to sew 


E. Blouses J. Cheapness 
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CHART 3. PURCHASING HABITS 


PERCENTAGE OF Famitres PurcuHasinc Yarp Goops AND READY-MADE CLOTHING FROM 
Various SOURCES 
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A. Yard goods bought in home town D. Clothing bought in home town 
B. Yard goods bought in nearby city E. Clothing bought in nearby city 
C. Yard goods bought by mail order F. Clothing bought by mail order 


So far as the city is concerned, dressmakers who come to the house to 
sew are rapidly becoming extinct, being reported from only 7 per cent of 
the homes. In the country, however, 32 per cent still employ them. 

Children’s clothes are made at home by four times as many rural 
as city women, the frequency for different garments ranging from boy’s 
suits, made by 15 per cent of the rural women, to cotton dresses, made by 
63 per cent. 

Fewer hats than dresses are made at home; but while only 15 per cent 
make hats for themselves or their children, over 30 per cent re-trim 
hats. One wonders whether more would do so if they knew how. 

This survey suggests a number of problems for further study. Among 
‘these are such questions as (1) How best to teach selection of “yard 
goods” and its use in garment construction, selection of ready-made 
garments, and renovation of garments; (2) what subject matter should 
be included in millinery; and (3) what in clothing construction. 
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CHART 4. RENOVATION OF CLOTHING 
PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES MAKING OVER VARIOUS ARTICLES 
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A. Garments made over for children E. Wool dresses mended 
B. Garments made over for adults F, Knitted underwear mended 
C. Stockings darned G. Sweaters mended 


D. Cotton dresses mended 


The survey also reveals the fact that the practices in city and rural 
homes are not the same, and raises the question whether the same curricu- 
lum can be equally well suited to both rural and city schools. 

Two findings of the survey are of outstanding importance. The first 
is that 65 per cent of the rural women and 17 per cent of the city women 
made more clothing in the home than they did three years ago; the second 
is that 95 per cent of the rural women and 92 per cent of the city women 
consider it important that girls should know how to construct garments. 
Therefore it is apparent that garment construction should continue to 
hold an important place in the curriculum. What the content of the 
course shall be is still to be determined, but it is a satisfaction to know 
that we are working on a sound premise when we set out to determine the 
content of clothing construction courses. 
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Home Laundry Problems. Teachers of home economics tend to con- 
sider that their courses are of vital importance, but when they are faced 
with such questions as “How do you know that your course in laundry 
work is of value to your students?” “Do women still do the family 
washing?” and “Is not your modern equipment, electric and otherwise, 
beyond the household purses of the girls who comprise your classes?”’, 
they usually begin to wonder what are the correct replies. In an at- 
tempt to answer such questions, a survey was made in the same states 
as those in which the clothing survey was made, with returns from 1,031 
rural and 2,993 city homes. 

Whether or not laundry work is sent out of the home or done in it is well 
shown in Chart 5, as is also the present tendency. With over a third of 
these familes doing more laundry work in the home than they did three 
years ago, it is safe to assume that there is a real need for giving instruc- 
tion regarding laundry problems. Such instruction is further justified 
by the fact that 81 per cent of the rural mothers and 65 per cent! of those 
in the cities indicated that they considered that laundry work should be a 
part of the home economics course. 


CHART 5. LAUNDRY WORK DONE IN THE HOME 
PERCENTAGE OF Famiires Dornc ALL or Part aT Home 
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A. All washing and ironing done in the home 

B. All laundry work done by housewife 

C. Fine things only done in the home 

D. More laundry work being done in the home than in 1921 


So far as equipment is concerned we find that modern labor-saving 
devices are being generally used in both city and country homes. As one 
would expect, electric and water-power washing machines predominate in 
the city and hand-power machines and flat irons in the rural districts, 
probably because electricity is not as available in the country as in the 
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CHART 6. LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT IN THE HOME 
PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES USING VARIOUS TYPES 
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D. Electric washing machines H. Ironer or mangle 


city. If the use of labor-saving equipment is as wide-spread as this sur- 
vey would indicate, should we not have modern labor-saving devices in 
the school equipment in order to each the correct use of them? 

Such surveys help show whether or not the school courses are meeting 
the needs of the community; if teachers doubt the value of the content 
of their courses, let them make a survey and find out whether or not they 
are including the most valuable material. These clothing and laundry 
surveys portray much that is of real significance to those who are studying 
curriculum problems and should offer considerable help in determining 
what the content of home economics courses should be. 
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TEACHING HOME ECONOMICS IN THE PART-TIME 
SCHOOL 


HELEN LIVINGSTONE 
Cass Technical High School, Deiroit 


The course outlined below was given at the 1924 summer session of 
the University of California, Southern Branch, as a part of the program of 
the vocational education department for training teachers for part-time 


schools. 


I. The part-time school 
A. Object 
1. To extend the privilege of education to pupils who must 
go to work 
2. To offer vocational training to juvenile workers, for the 
purpose of grading them up in their work 
B. State and federal provision 
1. The California part-time act 
(a) Age requirement 
(b) Educational requirement 
2. Brief account of the Smith-Hughes law establishing the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
C. The general organization of part-time schools 
1. In large communities 
2. In rural communities 
3. For general education 
4. For vocational training 
D. The contribution to be made by home economics dependent 
upon the organization of the school 
II. Factors which should influence the choice of material given in the home 
economics courses 
A. The type of girl enrolled 
1. Age: physical, mental 
2. Probable reasons for leaving school 
3. School expectancy 
4. Her first position 
(a) What it requires of her 
(b) Her future in this work 
(c) Her adaptability to the work 
5. The girl’s family and community environment 
(a) The necessity for study of the environment by the 
teacher 
(b) The necessity for adapting the course accordingly 
6. The girl’s interests and needs 
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B. The previous education and home economics training of the girl 
1. In junior high school 
(a) General organization 
(b) Probable type of home economics pursued in different 
curriculums 
2. In eighth grade (regular type) schools 
(a) General organization 
(b) Usual home economics courses pursued 
3. In four-year high schools 
(a) General organization 
(b) Probable home economics courses available for girls 
4. In senior high schools 
(a) General organization 
(b) Their offerings in home economics 
Summary: 

Girls of part-time schools are no different from other girls of the 
same age and interests. They are, in many instances, among the 
brightest pupils of the schools from which they come. They are 
at work and have a different point of view which should be 
considered by the home economics teacher. 

Credit should be given for home economics work done in other 
schools. Subject matter of courses should be chosen with a back- 
ground of the girl’s home and community in mind. 

III. The responsibility of the home economics department in the part-time 
school 
A. The demand for courses with different objectives 
1. A general course in home economics of interest and value to 
all girls enrolled 
(a) Method of approach 
(b) Attitude toward interests vital to girls 
(c) Breadth of view with regard to wide home and citizen- 
ship responsibilities | ».-«;#' 
(d) Problems adapted to such a course 
(e) Time for this course to be taken from general or aca- 
demic portion of the day 
2. Vocational homemaking 
(a) Listing some of the activities of the homemaker 
(b) Selecting those which can be best put into a course of 
study for preliminary homemaking training 
(c) Constructing a course of study of two years’ length 
and putting it into adjustable chart form, using 
problems made up of unit lessons to complete the 
work of a project 
(d) Making this course, which is vocational, meet 50 
per cent of the school time requirement 
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3. Training for domestic service 

(This falls under the jurisdiction of the industrial division, 

but the home economics teacher, because of her training 

and the materials and equipment she has at hand, may be 
called upon to give units of work in such courses) 

(a) Brief list of duties required of waitress, chamber- 
maid, nurse-maid, general “second girl” in a home 

(b) Brief development of possible courses of study for each 

(c) Means of placing girls for practical training outside of 
school 

(d) Organization of class work for the purpose of selecting 
different types of girls for training 

(e) Use of equipment and management of class work 

4. Possible contributions of home economics in the training of 
girls for vocations other than homemaking . 

(a) Salesmanship: for example, of groceries; baked goods; 
candy, including work in candy factory; textiles; 
household utensils 

(b) Millinery and assistance to dressmakers 

(c) Other work as demanded by the community 

B. Cooperation of home economics teachers in the teaching of aca- 
demic subjects, “follow up” work, and other organization prob- 
lems of the school 

The home economics teacher should consider herself an important 
part of the school organization. She should lend her peculiar train- 
ing for the good of the school and share equally with the other teachers 
the burden of the part-time school problems 
IV. Discussion of the relations between the curriculum, course of study, 
teaching outline, lesson plan, and similar elements 
A. Illustrations 
B. Responsibility for each 
V. The teacher’s methods of presenting subject matter to the class 
A. The lesson plan (teacher’s responsibility) 
1. Forms—adaptation to the needs of the teacher 
2. The scheme of the lesson. Suggestion: 

Review of material upon which the lesson is based 

Main points—new material to be taught in this lesson 

Summary—“‘What have we learned to-day?” 

Assignment—such as will carry over the interest of the 

class to the next lesson 

B. The value of a lesson plan 
1. As a preliminary preparation for the teacher 
2. As it works out in action 
3. As a reference for other work 
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C. Selection of material for lessons—illustrative material as an aid 
D. Plans for unit lessons: the unit lesson a necessity for part-time 
school work 
VI. Teacher’s problems in administration 
. Arrangement of the room for efficiency and attractiveness 
. Daily classroom routine 
. Care and distribution of supplies 
. Preparation of equipment and materials for class use 
. Department accounts and budget 
. Specifications and purchase of equipment and supplies 
. Records and clerical work required by the administration 
VII. The teacher’s problem of checking the results of her teaching 
A. Rating of teachers in different school systems 
B. The teacher’s own check on her work 
VIII. Extra-curricular activities of the teachers: Cooperation with outside 
agencies, such as Young Women’s Christian Association, Girl Scouts 
and Camp Fire Girls, national, state, county, and city campaigns 
XI. The home economics part-time school teacher 
A. Her health and dress 
B. Her interests and attitude 
C. Her improvement in service 
D. Her philosophy of life 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN THE RESTAURANT BUSINESS! 


MYRON GREEN 
President, National Restaurant Association 


The preparation and serving of food should be and is one of the highest 
callings, equal in importance to any of the professions, and it is now so 
acknowledged. Never in the history of the world have thinking people 
realized the enormous part played by food in the affairs of men as they 
do now. 

From the beginning of time it has been the province of woman to de- 
velop the art of cooking, and until populations became so centered that 
all cooking could not be done in the homes, the work of cooking was 
confined quite largely to women. I believe I can safely say that what- 
ever of disrepute may have come into some of the catering business has 
been largely caused by the usurpation by man of a field that properly 
belonged to woman both by nature and generations of training. Woman, 
for lack of business training or experience and by reason of commercial 
prejudice, was until recently practically prohibited from entering the 
catering business. The greatest need of the restaurant and hotel in- 
dustries of to-day is the refining and cleansing influence of woman. 

The majority of men, by reason of experience and predisposition, are 
better executives than women, yet they seem to lack sufficient knowl- 
edge of the domestic arts to see the necessity of home standards for 
cleanliness or environment. The conclusion is that every eating place, 
so far as possible, should include in its organization members of both 
sexes. 

; Prejudice in times past has said this was not practicable but it is now 
being done in all branches of the catering business, both large and small, 
and the demand for women in the industry is increasing with enormous 
rapidity, largely because of the influence of, the National Restaurant 


? Read at the meeting of the Institution Economics Section, American Home Economics 
Association, San Francisco, August, 1925. 
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Association. I therefore come as somewhat of a prophet to show you the 
enormous part you can play and to impress upon you the opportunity 
and necessity of making your work as practical as possible. The only 
way in which we can be of help to one another is to become more familiar 
with each other’s work. To this end I shall tell you something of what 
we are endeavoring to accomplish in the National Restaurant Associa- 
tion and to give you our ideas as to what the qualifications should be to 
enter the commercial field. 

The National Restaurant Association was organized seven years ago 
for the purpose of uplifting the restaurant industry from a rather second- 
rate industry to the equal of any in the world. We believe this is pos- 
sible only through organization. We were particularly fortunate in 
including early in our membership leading restaurateurs of the country. 
Our Association was founded on sound business and ethical principles. 
In fact, we were the first trade organization to adopt a modern code of 
ethics for the conduct of our business. This code was drafted by our 
first vice president, Guy Gundaker, formerly supervising principal of the 
Philadelphia schools, and past president of International Rotary. Since 
its adoption 25 great national organizations have adopted codes based 
on it. 

In connection with our national conventions we have the largest and 
most successful expositions of food and equipment ever held in the 
United States. We supply our membership with a monthly Bulletin 
containing a scientific food department and all available information 
pertaining to our business and our association. 

The standard of business operations through contact with our fellow 
restaurateurs has improved immeasurably since the organization of our 
association. This year the work of the administration has been directed 
toward better restaurants, and we have continued the progress of our 
previous years. 

It has been my privilege to be instrumental in the establishment of a 
traveling cooking school for our members and their employees. We 
secured as instructor a woman who is not only a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and of Columbia University but who has been a full 
professor of foods in a woman’s college of Texas and in addition had two 
years’ practical experience in food research in a large commercial institu- 
tion. This traveling school has so far been held in some of the larger 
cities, such as Kansas City, Minneapolis, Cleveland, and Buffalo, for 
two weeks each on four nights per week with an attendance generally 
running from 150 to 350 students. Lectures on scientific cooking were 
delivered, with practical demonstrations. The foods were prepared, 
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cooked, or baked in a thoroughly equipped kitchen built on an impro- 
vised stage. Recipes for each article demonstrated were furnished and 
a marked improvement in cooking was noticeable after the school was 
completed. 

Another department established this year was our tested food formula 
department, started through our Bulletin. Each member was asked to 
give one of his successful and favorite recipes in return for the hundreds 
he would receive from other members. This has been most successful 
and popular and is having a substantial effect on our cooking and in 
making each restaurant more popular. Recently, we have added a 
research department to test these special formulas. We also include in 
our Bulletin a “Questions and Answers” department on scientific cooking. 

At out convention in October, we shall devote the greater part of one 
session to food alone, listening to addresses on how to buy, how to care 
for and prepare food, and how to serve food. Another we will give up to 
lectures and demonstrations on scientific food preparation, cooking and 
baking of meats, vegetables, salads, and desserts. These lectures and 
demonstrations will be conducted by women graduates or teachers from 
the scientific schools of the United States. There will be a baking con- 
test for the best apple pie, the winner of which will receive the president’s 
trophy. We shall also have practical demonstrations of the most scien- 
tific method of making coffee, a demonstration of practical window dis- 
play, a contest in restaurant advertising, and a talk on “Hiring and 
training employees.” 

By all this, you can see the practical nature of our work and that to 
help accomplish these things we need practical managers and assistants. 
Right here is where we are interested in those of you who are teaching 
or studying institutional management. The world is demanding a more 
practical education. This viewpoint is shared by us in the restaurant 
business. We believe teachers should have practical experience in the 
commercial field in order best to teach practical knowledge. 

You are training people, many of whom desire to enter commercial 
fields, and we, as members of the National Restaurant Association which 
includes within its body most of the principal operators of the United 
States, need the women you are training. Yet there is to-day a river of 
separation between us, and our fields of operation can only be united by 
the bridges of acquaintanceship and cooperation. 

I think I voice the opinion of the majority of the restaurant men when 
I say that the institutional training schools of to-day do not prepare men 
and women to step immediately into the places they desire. ‘The gradu- 
ate comes to us asking for a position as manager or assistant manager 
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of the business with the belief that she is fitted for such a position, while 
the owner of the business does not feel that she has sufficient knowledge 
to fill such a post. It is our opinion that a certain amount of training 
in recognized business institutions, during vacations, should be com- 
pulsory and that due credit for it should be given in the curriculum of 
study as is already done in one or two schools. We believe that the re- 
quirements should be two summers of three months each or at least six 
months of practical experience before graduation. No other business 
gets its managers direct from the schools. Graduates are required to 
serve an apprenticeship of from one to three years. It takes at least 
three years to master the practical end of the average eating place, and 
personally speaking, although I have been in the work seventeen years, I 
feel that I am still a beginner. 

It has always been my belief that the restaurant should be as respect- 
able a place to work in as any other line of business and that its character 
will be whatever we make it. I therefore believe if it is worthy for you 
to manage, it is worthy for you to learn in all its phases. My experience 
is that a woman cannot properly manage a business or even a department 
of a business until she has done more or less of the work herself, and I 
do not believe she is justified in asking for the management of a place 
until she has done so. 

Formerly I was a professional man, a doctor of dental surgery, and 
practiced for many years with success and reasonable remuneration. 
When I decided to take up the restaurant work, I determined that if it 
was worth doing at all it was worth learning from the ground up. I there- 
fore went some distance from home, bought a place, and during the time 
I was getting my experience I waited on the tables and counters, swept 
the floors, gave much study to the problems of the kitchen, and last but 
not least, learned to conquer cockroaches and rats. I attribute no small 
degree of whatever success I have had to these two years of experience 
and thorough training. Having successfully practiced what I am preach- 
ing, I can safely advise you to do the same and I conscientiously believe 
that your education is not complete until you have done this practical 
end of the work. 

I have been asked to state what qualifications a person should have 
to enter the commercial restaurant field. I would say the following: 

A good constitution and good health. 

A love for the work. 

A knowledge of good food, good service, and good clean environment, 
and courage to provide them. 
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As strong a personal desire to serve your guests as you would expect 

your employees to have. 

A determination to treat your employees as you would like to be 
treated. 

Good judgment and tact. 

Neatness in personal appearance. 

A liking for detail. 

Dignity. 

A reasonable amount of business ability. 

We further believe that applicants for entrance in the schools of in- 
stitutional management should be thoroughly questioned as to the quali- 
fications along these lines, to avoid possible loss of time. 

I have further been asked how a woman graduate can make a con- 
nection with commercial institutions. I would say by putting an applica- 
tion in the monthly Bulletin of the National Restaurant Association, 
which at present is done free of charge, or in some restaurant or hotel 
publication. 

There is a constantly growing demand for competent women in the 
catering business; it is already greater than can be supplied and will 
increase from year to year. We are therefore hopeful that more and 
more women will enter the commercial field. We need your high stand- 
ards, your knowledge of food, and your ideals. 

In conclusion let me repeat that my greatest ambition is to see every 
eating place in the United States made a fit place for any man’s son or 
daughter to be employed in. My belief is that the serving of food is as 
high a calling as is known to man and that this elevation of our business 
can be brought about by education, humane efforts, and lastly by the 
enactment of additional laws protective to public health. 

To the end that we may more quickly improve the standards of our 
business I suggest an alliance between thinking men and thinking women 
in the commercial field and the training schools of this country. 

What could be more potent than this procedure in establishing public 
confidence in our sincerity and bringing about actual results in better 
food, better service, and a greater happiness in our chosen vocation? 

If you will attend our conventions, read our magazines, become ac- 
quainted with our needs and be good enough to invite our members to 
attend your conventions and visit your schools, it will not be long before 
we can meet on common ground with a more practical education that 
will benefit us both. 











EDITORIAL 


From the Executive Secretary. During the Christmas holidays I 
spent a week in the Washington office learning about the duties of the 
executive secretary. Those seven days convinced me of the varied and 
fascinating interest of the work. It was a pleasure to realize the progress 
which the American Home Economics Association has made in the last 
few years. Its aims, ambitions, and ideals have evidently more than 
kept pace with the increasing membership. 

It is too early to have well-defined plans, but as fast as possible I 
shall try to gain a more intimate knowledge of the various state organiza- 
tions so that the Washington office may be better able to give the individ- 
ual consideration and suggestions which will be most helpful. How un- 
fortunate that I cannot begin with Miss Bane’s familiarity with the 
field! 

The Association has so many lines of interest that it is a puzzle to choose 
those most worth following. Two or three, however, stand out as 
especially worth present effort. ‘The publicity committee of the Associa- 
tion seems to me to offer the opportunity to do very helpful service and 
I hope that we may be able to follow up the plans already made and 
begin obtaining concrete results. 

Student clubs represent another important feature of Association work. 
It is encouraging to learn how rapidly they are growing and to realize 
what a force they may be in advancing home economics influence. Al- 
ready I am dreaming of ways in which to bring together additional in- 
formation and suggestions for clubs which may want assistance. 

We should also make active effort to assemble in the Washington office 
more data about home economics activities, about the workers, who they 
are, what they have done and are doing, and about the opportunities 
and fields of service into which our students and trained women may go. 
I trust we may assemble data about home economics activities in other 
countries. Of even greater immediate concern is the strengthening of 
contacts and cooperation with organizations and institutions whose 
interests are definitely related to those of home economics. 

I deeply appreciate this opportunity which has been given me to work 
with and for the women of the American Home Economics Association. 

143 
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It is my earnest desire to serve faithfully and loyally and I hope that, in 
so far as it is humanly possible, I may not be found wanting. I look 
forward with pleasure to the opportunity to see and know the state and 
local home economics associations and the individual members. 

Attce L. Epwarps. 


The Annual Meeting. The frontispiece is an alluring reminder 
of the setting for the Minneapolis meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association, June 28 to July 2, 1926. The Hotel Radisson, 
the headquarters, is on Seventh Street, not far from the intersection 
of Hennepin and Nicollet Avenues, shown in the upper picture, and 
is a house of 500 rooms with good lounging space, ample banquet and 
assembly halls, and pleasant smaller rooms for group meetings. 

Miss McNeal and her associates in charge of arrangements and pro- 
gram have already worked out the skeleton plan for the meetings. Regis- 
tration will begin on Monday, the 28th, and various educational trips 
will be arranged for that day. All meetings will be at the Hotel Radis- 
son except those on Friday, July 2, when the Association will enjoy the 
hospitality of the College of Agriculture of the University of Minnesota 
at the University Farm campus, St. Paul, and the two general sessions 
on Tuesday and Wednesday evenings which are to be in a nearby 
theatre. It is hoped that one of them will be of genuine interest to the 
lay public, to whom a cordial invitation will be given. 

The mornings of June 29 and 30 and July 2 will be devoted to the 
business sessions of the Association and the Council. Meetings of the 
sections are scheduled for the afternoons, their business sessions coming 
on July 1, and round table conferences on July 2; the morning of July 1 
also will be given to the meetings of sections and group committees, 
thus lessening the conflicts between meetings in which persons from 
various groups are interested. 

Tuesday noon is reserved for the Association luncheon, a pleasant, 
informal, get-together occasion successfully inaugurated at San Francisco, 
and the Tuesday dinner-hour is held for alumnz groups. On Wednesday 
comes the state presidents’ luncheon with the dinner-hour left free to 
do as one likes. Luncheon on Thursday is the time set for Greek- 
letter societies and other groups to meet. The formal annual banquet 
is down for Thursday evening and is to be “all fun.” On Friday there 
will be a picnic luncheon on the University Farm campus. 

The conspicuous feature of this plan is its effort to provide for all the 
essentials of a successful conference without the overcrowding which 
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the rapid growth of the Association has brought to recent meetings. 
Ample time is allowed for Association business; each section meets three 
times, and each group committee once. By leaving out formal sec- 
tion luncheons we get one whole day on which none but state presi- 
dents need “eat in public,” and others can arrange the small informal 
parties which make much of the pleasure and value of our annual 
gatherings. Another innovation planned is the evening meeting of 
sufficient general interest to attract the public; certain scientific societies, 
notably the British Association for the Advancement of Science, which 
have always made a point of this, feel that they owe to it much of their 
cordial relations with their lay friends. Above all, the committee 
hopes to produce a feeling of unity throughout the meetings—the 
unity that comes when all concerned, invited guests and members 
alike, think of what they have to say not as a detached subject, but 
as a phase of the work of the Association. 


Membership Statistics. January is the month for midyear stock- 
taking in the American Home Economics Association because returns 
from state associations are due by the new year. Those received up to 
January 10, 1926, show the following facts about membership: The 
total number of paid members (including clubs and graded member- 
ships) was 5,392, as against 3,604 for January, 1925, and 6,822 for June 
30, 1925, the close of the last Association year. The status of graded 
memberships is also encouraging, the lists showing 91 contributing 
members ($5 dues), 31 sustaining members ($10 dues), and 10 sup- 
porting members ($25 dues). This is nearly two-and-a-half times as 
many contributing members as a year ago and over twice as many 
sustaining and supporting members. The present number of sustain- 
ing and supporting members is practically identical with those for 
last June, and that for contributing members is larger by twelve. 
Student clubs, which now stand at 154, also indicate a noteworthy gain. 

Encouraging as this showing is, we must not let it make us over- 
confident. It remains to be seen whether it means a largely in- 
creased total for the year or merely a larger proportion of membership 
dues collected during the first six months. There can be no manner 
of doubt that last autumn the state associations were more actively 
“on their jobs” than ever before. Several which had made no report 
in January, 1925, have already handed in almost as many names as for 
the whole of last year, the majority are up to their records for last 
January, and only one shows a noteworthy falling off from last year’s 
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totals. The autumn’s impetus has carried us well on toward our goal 
of ten thousand. Another long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together 
will bring us there by the next annual meeting. 

The graded memberships already handed in represent, we hope, a 
smaller proportion of the year’s total than do the general memberships. 
Last year’s returns, it will be remembered, were decidedly disappointing, 
and at San Francisco special emphasis was laid on the importance of 
developing this source of income. Only twenty-one states have so 
far reported on this point and for several of these the gains are not 
commensurate with those in general membership; in none are they 
strikingly in advance of general gains. We all recognize that many of 
our members do not at present feel able to pay the higher dues in addi- 
tion to JOURNAL subscriptions; on the other hand we know that many 
could and should contribute more to their professional organization, and 
that they probably would if they fully realized that the Association 
counts on revenue from this source. To bring this home means personal 
persuasion, sometimes oft repeated. It is a tiresome job for the per- 
suaders, but it has at least one encouraging feature: these lists, like 
snowballs, grow faster as they grow bigger, the presence of each name 
apparently attracting others. Just now the ball seems pretty small, 
but it’s already considerably bigger than it was a year ago. Keep it 
rolling, and it will soon fill the gap left for it in our financial fortress. 


Student Clubs. The student club snowball grows faster than the 
records can keep up with, its measured girth having stretched from the 
97 reported on December 17 to 154 on January 10, with a tidy pile 
accumulating for the next count and rumors of to-be-about-to-be affil- 
iations coming in from various states. On January 10 Texas headed 
the list of states with 57 clubs affiliated, Virginia came second with 
47, and Illinois a far-off third with 10. One Montana club has the 
distinction of sustaining membership, with its ten dollar dues duly 
receipted. 

The group committee on student clubs, appointed at the San Francisco 
meeting, is actively at work. It has recently sent a letter to all affiliated 
student clubs, telling of the meeting of club representatives which led 
to the formation of the committee at the last annual meeting of the 
‘Association (see 1925 JourNAL, October, pages 573, and December, 
page 714), and urging each club to send a representative to the Minneap- 
olis meeting next summer and to suggest problems for discussion. At 
that time the organization of the group committee will be perfected 
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and the knotty question of how to obtain funds for its work will be 
thrashed out. For this year’s activities, the committee asks a contri- 
bution of $3.50 from each club. 

The slogan of the committee is “To forward the work of the student 
clubs,” and the secretary, Leonore Avery, Mills College, California, 
says to all of them, “Write to us, help us, and watch us grow.” At 
San Francisco, there were thirteen representatives present from eight 
states. How big a group will there be at Minneapolis? 

The JouRNAL wishes to be in on the game and is working out some such 
plan as this: To ask every affiliated student club to send in a brief 
account of itself up to a given date; to publish perhaps the three best 
in the JOURNAL; and to use all the reports as a source of information 
and suggestion in stimulating further interest. Details as to dates, 
length of articles, points to be covered, and method of judging will be 
furnished in due course. 


Textile Legislation. Several different measures intended to pre- 
vent fraud in textiles have been introduced at recent sessions of Con- 
gress and at the present one. They have so direct a bearing on the 
selection of textile materials for everyday use that the leading features 
of the more important ones now before Congress are of interest to all 
home economists. 

Two of these, the French-Capper Truth-in-fabrics Bill (now H.R. 
5566 and S. 1618) and the Merritt Misbranding Bill (H.R. 3904), have 
been re-introduced from the previous Congress. The French-Capper 
Bill is intended “to prevent deceit and unfair prices that result 
from the unrevealed presence of substitutes for virgin wool in woven 
fabrics purporting to contain wool and in garments or articles made 
therefrom,” and requires that every yard of such goods be stamped 
on the back or selvedge and every article made from it be labelled to 
show the proportion of virgin wool, shoddy, cotton, and silk contained 
in it. This bill, together with several others, was thoroughly discussed 
at hearings of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of the 
House and the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate during 
the 68th Congress and as a result Mr. Merritt of Connecticut in January, 
1925, introduced a “‘Misbranding Act of 1925,” the purpose of which was 
to protect the public by preventing the sale of misbranded articles, 
which defined misbranding to include any misleading names, statements, 
descriptions, or advertising, and which contained a section applying 
particularly to the make-up of so-called woolen goods. In general, the 
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French-Capper Bill was favored by the producers of wool and their 
friends, and the Merritt Bill by consumers, the manufacturers most prom- 
inent among the latter, but individual consumers also appearing in 
its favor. The American Home Economics Association has not for- 
mally endorsed either of these measures, but in 1924 a representative 
spoke at committee hearings in favor of the so-called Lodge-Rogers 
Honest Merchandise Bill which in principle resembled the Merritt 
rather than the French-Capper Bill. 

Another Honest Merchandise Bill, similar in purport to the French- 
Capper Bill, but different in its provisions for compulsory labelling, was 
introduced into the House in December, 1925, by Mr. Browne of Wiscon- 
sin (H.R. 3814), and was referred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, as were the French-Capper and Merritt bills. 

Copies of the bills may be obtained on application to the House or 
Senate Document Rooms, Capitol Building, Washington, D.C. They 
should be referred to by the numbers cited. 


Social and Economic Problems of the Home. Among the newer 
developments in home economics none is more significant than the 
interest in the sociological and economic phases of homemaking. 
From the first they have been recognized as fundamental, and tentative 
reference has been made to them in most textbooks, but not often 
have they received attention at all commensurate with their theoretical 
importance. The appointment in 1923 of a committee to consider 
their place in the program of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation testified to our changing attitude, and its continuance as a 
standing committee has meant much in making our members aware of 
this newer type of home economics problem and in bringing us into 
closer contact with the sociologists and economists—contact which 
should prove as valuable as those we have long maintained with the 
biologists, nutritionists, and other scientists. The readers of the 
JOURNAL have special cause to be grateful to the committee since, 
through its chairman, Dr. Hazel Kyrk of the University of Chicago. 
it has agreed to provide a regular service of abstracts from the periodical 
literature of the subject. The first installment on page 170 shows how 
useful it will be in keeping busy home economists in touch with current 
developments. 
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Home Economics at Alaska Agricultural College. The depart- 
ment of home economics was established in this “farthest north college” 
in 1922. It is at Fairbanks, Alaska, and within a hundred miles of the 
Arctic Circle. The population of the Territory is centered in a few 
widely scattered towns, the spaces between being open wilderness, 
mountains, glaciers, and tundras. Transportation, whether by boat, 
rail, or trail, is expensive and slow. The enrollment of regular college 
students is therefore small. Short units of the more practical phases of 
homemaking, have helped to interest the community in higher education. 

The work in home economics was started by Miss Elizabeth Kirk- 
patrick, now Mrs. Peter McMullen of McGrath, Alaska. Last year Mrs. 
Clifford McClellan (mée Ruth K. Trail) was in charge. This year the 
courses have been extended, making it necessary to secure two teachers, 
Miss Martha Park and the writer, both former instructors at Iowa State 
College. To change suddenly from the largest to the smallest school of 
home economics, from an agricultural to a gold mining community, from 
a well-organized to a primitive environment is to tax to the limit the 
adaptability of teachers, subject matter, and method. 

However, the fundamental problems of home making are the same 
here as elsewhere, though housekeeping is quite different. People live 
in log cabins with few modern conveniences except electric lights. Wells 
freeze in winter and water must be bought by the bucket or melted from 
ice. Bread and native cranberries are kept frozen and brought in only as 
needed. Fresh milk costs 25 cents a quart and cream a dollar a pint. 
Vegetables and small fruits are home grown and the diet consists largely 
of imported meats, fish, canned goods, evaporated milk, and fresh fruits. 

The isolation of the community, its practically complete dependence 
on the two industries of gold mining and fur trading, and its unusual 
climatic conditions suggest many problems of vital importance to home- 
makers. Better health and nutrition, better housing, better organiza- 
tion, better recreation, better adjustment of economic factors and reli- 
gious forces, in fact all the problems involved in home economics are 
here, challenging the youngest land-grant college to leadership. 

The college has been very fortunate in having a man like President 
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Charles E. Bunnell in charge of its early destinies, andit is largely through 
his efforts that the college is financially sound and educationally up to 
standard. The lack of well-rounded extra-curricular activities is evident. 
It is hard to imagine a college without football, without a yell leader, 
without inter-school contests. Though most of the students are native 
Alaskans we have a few from the States, from Canada, Russia, and Nor- 
way. Few Indians and Eskimos attain the necessary prerequisites. 
From the college we have a view of the valley with its few cabins 

scattered among the forest of dwarfed spruce and birch trees. Across 
a wide expanse of wilderness are snow-capped mountain peaks of the 
Alaska Range. Everything has been covered with snow since the middle 
of October and on the day on which this is written, December 21, the 
shortest day of the year, the sun set at two o’clock. 

LyDIA JACOBSON, 

Alaska Agricultural College. 


The Size of Commercial Patterns.' A comparison of the actual 
measurements of various commercial patterns of the same size and style, 
as well as of the directions for use which accompany them, has yielded a 
number of interesting facts. Such patterns have been improved and at 
present have good lines, in most cases fit well, and have clear and accurate 
instruction charts, all of which contribute to their success. However, 
pattern measurements for a given size are not standardized and differ- 
ences in measurements are thought to be especially marked in the larger 
sizes. 

Five commercial patterns were compared, representing as many differ- 
ent makes. They were all marked the same size, 34-inch bust, and as 
nearly as possible identical in style, a one-piece slip-over dress with no 
tucks or plaits. The main features of the style were as follows: long, 
tight-fitting sleeves with a placket at the wrist, slashed front, and 
convertible collar. All measurements were made with the same rule and 
represented the size of the finished garment, seam allowances having been 
excluded. 

With regard to general information, some of which was obtained from 
the pattern envelope, it was observed that to some extent price seemed 
to be an indication of care in drafting, and the patterns with the fewest 
number of pieces were most easily interpreted. Although with but one 


1 Published with the permission of the Director of the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station as Paper No. 557 of the Journal Series. 
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exception all patterns stated aseam allowance of # inch, this was found in 
only two patterns. The amount of 36-inch material called for by two of 
the patterns was in excess of actual need; two others called for identical 
amounts of cloth although one of them was the largest of the five patterns. 

The maximum differences in size as determined by actual measure- 
ments of the patterns were found to be 43 inches in the center front; 3 
inches in the under-arm length; approximately 1 inch in width at the 
chest and bust, which would amount to 2 inches for the entire front of 
the garment; and similar differences in the size of the backs. Another 
significant difference appeared in the length of the shoulder seam, which 
varied by nearly 1 inch. Differences in sleeve measurements were also 
noteworthy. There was a difference of 1} inches in the depth of the 
sleeve cap, equal to 25 per cent of the total depth in one pattern. The 
maximum variation in total distance around the top of the sleeve was 
2} inches and in the total size of the armscye 3} inches. A comparison 
of these two measurements showed sleeve and armscye to be the same 
size in one pattern; in three others the sleeve was from % to 2% inches 
larger than the armscye, while in the fifth the armscye was 2 inches larger 
than the sleeve. 

For all the patterns examined some type of construction chart for 
cutting and assembling the garments was given, seam and hem allow- 
ances were made, and folds and lengthwise direction of the material were 
clearly marked. 

The irregularities found in the actual size of the patterns and in the 
amount of material called for seemed significant enough to be of interest 
to all who avail themselves of this aid in clothing construction. 

RutTH CLAYTON, 
ETHEL L. PHELPS. 
University of Minnesota. 


Suggestions from the Related Arts Section. The reports, 
papers, and discussions at the meetings of the section at San Francisco 
last August were full of valuable suggestions to all concerned with the 
relation of art to home economics and especially to the home economics 
curriculum in school and college. The outstanding ideas may perhaps be 
summarized somewhat as follows: 

Art should be recognized as fundamental to certain fields of home 
economics work, not simply correlated with them. 

Consequently teachers of textiles and clothing, of meal planning and 
house furnishing, of house-planning and interior design must be given 
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opportunity for more thorough training in design, color, and historic 
art backgrounds than is at present offered in most home economics 
courses of study. An idea of the inadequacy of the place accorded to 
design in the home economics work at land-grant colleges was given 
in the paper “The Home Economics Curricula at Land-Grant College,” 
presented by Miss Jean Krueger, Michigan Agricultural College, at the 
1924 meeting of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges.' 

This study of art and design, if it is to be fundamental and effectual, 
should be introduced much earlier than at present in the training of 
students. Youth is the time for the stimulation of observation, creative 
ability, and intelligent understanding of the elements which make for 
taste and beauty, as well as for the acquisition of the technical facility 
necessary for the successful application of the theory of design, color, 
beauty of line, and proportion in everyday life. Art must function 
spontaneously and automatically to produce the best results. Crafts- 
manship must grow hand in hand with it. 

The opportunity to see and enjoy beauty has been proved to be a factor 
in the promotion of mental and bodily health as well as the chief factor 
in the development of aesthetic appreciation and taste. 

The scientific and economic problems of the home economics field 
always command abundant support. The artistic phases are less gen- 
erally understood and too often considered superfluous and unessen- 
tial. Greater emphasis may well be placed upon the coordination of 
the theory and practice of design with library research in historic art 
backgrounds, for the stimulation of taste, especially in college courses 
for the training of home economics teachers in “‘clothing”’ and “‘shelter.”’ 

One of the best opportunities for training in taste is that offered by the 
study of museum collections of textiles, furniture, ornament, porcelains, 
metal-work, jewelry, and costume in historic portraiture. To analyze 
their beauty of proportion, texture, and form stimulates the sense of 
beauty and develops the power to judge it truly. 

Another possibility for such training lies in the promotion of loan 
exhibitions of decorative and industria] arts; for example, the American 
Federation of Arts, 1741 New York Avenue, Washington, D. C., has 
sixty or more traveling exhibitions and illustrated lectures constantly in 
circulation. 

A useful exhibit for a small community to promote is one of building 
materials—tile, brick, woods, interior finish, metal frame casements, 


1 Proceedings of the Thirty-Eighth Annual Convention of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges. Burlington, Vt.: Free Press Printing Company, 1925, pp. 407-411. 
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and the newer types of fittings, such as disappearing screens, wrought- 
iron fixtures, and other well-designed fittings made either by craftsmen 
or by machine. The advice of local architects and the cooperation of 
local dealers may be secured and the exhibit perhaps made permanent. 
Suggestions for plans of small houses and pictures of exteriors can be 
obtained from magazines devoted to home building and furnishing, from 
Better Homes in America, 1653 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D. C., and from the collection made under the auspices of the American 
Institute of Architects.! 

In communities of foreign population an effort might be made to revive 
their old-world handicrafts so often consigned to oblivion upon arrival 
in America, and to stimulate interest by promoting exhibitions of such 
arts an excellent Americanization project. 

Hand-weaving is one of these crafts and might well be developed in 
any community as a pastime through which lovely effects of color and 
texture may be achieved at home. Looms might be designed and 
built by manual training classes.’ 

Mary F. PATTERSON, 
University of California. 


The Science of Consumption and the Universities. So much 
food for home economic thought is given in certain paragraphs from the 
leading article in School and Society for December 5, 1925, that we pass 
them on to readers of the JouRNAL. They are from an address recently 
delivered in Chicago before the National Association of State Univer- 
sities by its president, Ernest H. Lindley, Chancellor of the University 
of Kansas, and though dealing particularly with state-endowed universi- 
ties, the idea concerns also private institutions and other grades of the 
educational system. 


In the judgment of some thoughtful observers, the prestige of state uni- 
versities in the immediate future will wax or wane in proportion as these 
institutions respond to the problem of consumption in this country. 

These schools have made large contributions to increased and improved 
production in agriculture and in industry. They had rendered a similar 
great service to distribution of commodities. Schools of commerce and of 


1 How to Plan, Finance and Build Your Home. Published for the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, New Orleans, Louisiana, by the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of Minnesota, 
1921, pp. 155, $2.50. 

2 Foot-Power Loom Weaving. Edward F. Worst. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, 1920, pp. 224-232. 
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journalism in particular have greatly advanced the technic of advertising and 
of salesmanship. 

All these activities have brought consumption to an unprecedented level. 
In so far as increased consumption means improved and advanced standards 
of living, much can be said for it. But in many industrial centers the wages 
of labor are mortgaged for three to six months in advance. Purchase from 
future income on the installment plan sweeps the country. In a word, a 
large proportion of our population is living beyond its means. 

The universities have made their contribution to the focalization of fast 
and subtle influence upon the consumer. The average man is overwhelmed 
by the impact of scientific and artful salesmanship. Nobody is to blame— 
everybody is to blame. What are state universities, supported by all the 
people, to do in the premises? Surely they must come to the rescue of the 
consumer. We must develop a better science and art of consumption. This 
is not only justice, but it is also sound business policy. 

As an illustration of the situation, take the following incident: A few years 
ago a distinguished administrator in the training of teachers discovered that 
in his department of home economics the courses in textiles were taught from 
the standpoint of the manufacturer and the merchant, and not primarily 
from that of the consumer. Investigation showed this to be true throughout 
the country. Having determined to reorganize such courses in the interest 
of the consumer, and, failing to find capable teachers possessing this point 
of view, he brought together and trained a group of young teachers. In this 
task of training his teachers he enlisted the services of a very capable man 
who had long been a successful buyer for a large merchantile firm. This buyer 
entered cordially and with confidence into the plan, but soon gave up the task. 
He declared that after a lifetime of service as distributor, he was unable to 
identify himself completely with the interests of the consumer. . . . . 

The most fundamental need of all is the teaching of a sound philosophy 
of living—a rational art of consumption, with a proper scale of values re- 
enforced by a sufficient knowledge of the technic of salesmanship whereby the 
individual may be able to steer his way to worthy life objectives. 











WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION 


FOOD AND NUTRITION SECTION 
FOODS AND EXPERIMENTAL COOKERY 


This second installment of the special material which the Food and Nutrition Section 
of the American Home Economics Association is to publish every other month in the Jour- 
NAL oF Home Economics, has been assembled by the sub-committee on foods, experimental 
cookery, and food economics, and represents hitherto unpublished work. Other papers 
collected by the sub-committee are to appear in the body of the JouRNAL. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Jennie Irene Rowntree, S. M., 1925. A 
Study of Controlled Conditions in Cooking 
Hams. 

This study was made in collaboration with 
the Institute of American Meat Packers as 
part of an investigation to determine the 
effects of different methods of curing upon 
the quality of hams (Jour. Indust. and Eng. 
Chem., 1925, vol. 17, page 1243). 

Forty-six hams were cooked and judged, 
and the following conclusions reached: 1. 
Hams may be successfully roasted in a slow 
oven without previous soaking or parboiling. 
2. They are cooked sufficiently, either boiled 
or roasted, when an interior temperature of 
70°C is reached. For 12 to 13 pound hams, 
this required 23 minutes per pound in water 
at 82-92°C. or in an oven at 121-149°C, 
3. The loss in weight of hams cooked to 
an interior temperature of 70°C. averages 
27 per cent in roasted and 20 per cent in 
boiled hams. 


Bertha B. Hayes, S. M., 1925. The Effect 
of Little-Cooked and Much-Cooked Car- 
bohydrate upon the Reducing Substances 
in the Urine of Normal Women. 
Much-cooked carbohydrate (toast and 

browned sugar) were found to increase 

urinary reducing substances more than little- 


Evetyn G. HAtimay, 
Chairman of Sub-Committee, 


cooked (bread and sugar), thus substantiat- 
ing the ideas of Folin and Berglund. The 
increases are particularly striking after the 
browned sugar. 

The fasting urine of a number of women 
students showed on the average about 20 
mg. reducing substance per hour before 
hydrolysis and about 22 mg. after hydrolysis 
(Folin and Berglund method). Two or 
four hours after 150 grams of bread had been 
eaten these figures had increased only to 22 
mg. and 25 mg., and after toast to 35 mg. 
and 44 mg. With 75 grams of sugar, pure, 
and heated sufficiently to brown but not 
thoroughly caramelize it, the corresponding 
figures were (for pure sugar) 48 mg. and 87 
mg. and (for browned sugar) 63 mg. and 
336 mg. 


Mariel Hopkins, S. M., 1923. An Analytical 

Study of Currant Pectin. 

Ella Gertrude Flynn, S. M., 1924. An 

Analytical Study of Apple Pectin. 

The purpose of the work reported in these 
theses was to purify currant (Hopkins) and 
apple (Flynn) pectin and to study their 
physico-chemical properties. 

One volume of the pectin solution (a currant 
extract for currants, a diluted commercial 
product for apples) was dropped slowly into 
10 volumes of 95 per cent alcohol, the pectin 
precipitate was filtered through silk bolting 
cloth, the product was shredded, dried at 
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58°, ground, dried to constant weight and 
stored in a calcium chloride desiccator. The 
second precipitate was obtained by re- 
dissolving a portion of the first and precipi- 
tating as above. The third precipitate 
secured from the second and the fourth from 
the third by the same method. Determina- 
tion of total ash, calcium, acidity, and ab- 
sorption of sodium hydroxide showed that 
two precipitations of these pectins gave as 
pure products as can be obtained by this 
method. This was taken to indicate one of 
two things: either the second alcohol pre- 
cipitates are fairly pure products, or they 
contain substances other than pectin which 
are precipitated by alcohol. On saponifica- 
tion both the currant and apple pectins 
were found to have taken up considerable 
alkali. This finding supports the view that 
pectin is a methyl ester of pectic acid. 

The currant pectin was found to have a 
considerably lower gelation value than the 


apple pectin. 


Olive Louise Normington, S. M., 1923. 
Problems in Gelation of Citrus Fruit 
Pectins. 

The purpose was to determine the relative 
gelation values of the pectins isolated from 
the aqueous extracts of two varieties each 
of oranges, lemons, and grape fruit, and to 
see if there was any relation between these 
values and the ash and hydrogen-ion content 
of the respective pectins. 

It was found that the gelation value of 
the lemon pectins was highest, and orange 
lowest. No definite relation could be estab- 
lished between these gelation values and any 
other factor. It was noted, however, that 
the lemon pectin with its very high gelation 
value had also a high hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration. 

The fact that a small proportion of lemon 
adds greatly to the jellying properties of 
orange and grapefruit marmalade has gen- 
erally been attributed solely to its high 
acidity, whether as titratable acid or hydro- 
_ gen-ion concentration. The present work 


indicates, however, that the quality of the 
pectin partly accounts for the superior 
gelation value of lemons as compared with 
other citrus fruits. 
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Isabel Noble, S. M., 1925. The Relation 
of the Reaction Time of Baking Powders 
to Their Use in Baking. 

A tartrate, a phosphate (monocalcium), 
and two alum-phosphate baking powders 
(A and B) were used for this investigation. 
The available carbon dioxide and the carbon 
dioxide evolved in a given period with water 
in the cold were determined by means of 
apparatus designed by J. R. Chittick, of the 
Jaques Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 

The powders were then used in standard 
cake mixtures to determine the relation of 
their rate of reaction in the cold to the pro- 
portion of powder and the effect on the 
batter when allowed to stand in the baking 
pan before baking. 

The findings were: 

The available carbon dioxide (the amount 
evolved with water under baking conditions) 
was approximately the same for all, averag- 
ing not quite 14 per cent. 

The carbon dioxide evolved in two minutes 
with water in the cold was approximately 11 
per cent for the tartrate, 9 per cent for the 
phosphate, and 4 per cent and 3 per cent 
respectively for the two alum-phosphate 
combination powders. 

When the batters were all baked at 
approximately 360°F. more of the phosphate 
powder was required than of either of the 
other types. Taking the amount of this 
powder as 100 per cent, the amounts of the 
others were as follows: Phosphate, 100 
per cent; tartrate, 78 per cent; alum- 
phosphate combination, A, 68 per cent; 
alum-phosphate combination, B, 55-58 per 
cent. The quantity of the alum-phosphate 
powders could be still further reduced if the 
batters in which they were used were put in 
a cold oven and the temperature gradually 
raised to 360°F. 

The small amount of the alum-phosphate 
powders required may be explained on the 
basis of their slight evolution of gas in the 
cold. The higher amount of the phosphate 
required as compared with the tartrate 
powder is, however, contrary to expectations; 
as judged on the basis of the rate of gas 
evolved in the cold, the tartrate powder 
would be expected to be less efficient than 
the phosphate. 
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Cake batter made with any of the powders 
could be allowed to stand in the pan before 
baking for three hours at a temperature of 
79°F., or over night in the ice-box, without 
injury to the finished product. 


Eleanor R. Maclay. The Effect of Delayed 

Baking upon Biscuits. 

The purpose of this work was to learn 
how long and under what conditions baking 
powder biscuits may be allowed to stand 
before baking without injury to the quality 
of the product. It consisted of experiments 
with biscuits made from dough handled by 
the following methods: 

1, Standing, cut out in pans, in a warm 
room, for 15 minutes, 30 minutes, and 60 
minutes. 

2. Standing, cut out in pans, in the ice 
box, for 15 minutes, 30 minutes, and 60 
minutes. 

3. Standing, in the dough in the ice box, 
ready to be rolled out, for 3} hours. 

4. Standing, in the dough in the ice box, 
ready to be rolled out, over night. 

These methods were believed to approxi- 
mate those of the home, in which biscuit 
dough might be kept in a warm room or an 
ice box during the preparation of the other 
food; or while the housewife was finishing 
her work after a previous meal; or over night 
to be baked for breakfast. Two types of bak- 
ing powder were used with each method, a tar- 
trate powder which reacts readily with water 
in the cold, and an alum-phosphate powder 
which does not react appreciably until 
heated. The proportion of ingredients was 
the same in all the experiments, save that a 
smaller amount of alum-phosphate powder 
than of tartrate powder was used. The 
method of combining ingredients and the 
temperature of baking were standardized 
before the experiments were begun. 

The conclusions were: 

1, Biscuits made with tartrate powders 
are uninjured by allowing the dough to 
stand cut out in the baking pan 15 minutes 
in a warm room and are improved by its 
standing 15 minutes in the ice box. When 
the holding period is extended to 30 minutes 
in either place, slight heaviness develops. 
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2. Biscuits made with alum-phosphate 
powders are somewhat improved by allowing 
the dough to stand cut out in the baking pan 
15 minutes in a warm room and considerably 
improved by its standing 15 minutes in the 
ice box. When the holding period is ex- 
tended to 30 minutes in either place, slight 
heaviness develops. 

3. When the dough was allowed to stand 
3} hours in the ice box, biscuits made with 
tartrate powders are almost as good as when 
baked immediately, and those made with 
alum-phosphate powders were slightly better. 
With both powders, there is a slight tendency 
for the tops to look too smooth. 

4. Allowing the dough to stand over night 
in the ice box ruins biscuits made with 
powder of either type. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


EOME ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Alice M. Child, Agnes Kolshorn, Pearl 
Swanson, and Daisy I. Purdy. Propor- 
tions of the ingredients in batters and 
doughs. 

In the batter and dough series such in- 
gredients as sugar, starch, and fat, add to 
the weight of the mixture. Others, gluten, 
eggs, and leavening, contribute toward 
lightness. Another classification not to be 
overlooked is the ingredients which make up 
the structure or frame work of the product, 
the coagulable protein of egg, and the gluten 
and starch of flour. (Starch may be placed 
here since the gelatinized granules assist 
in making up the frame work of the product.) 
In order to secure a standard product there 
must be a precise or correct relationship 
among these three groups. 

In the present study, the problem was to 
find the relationship of these different in- 
gredients to each other and from this to 
construct proportions for muffins, cottage 
pudding, plain, medium-rich, and rich cake. 
Considerable work has been done on all the 
members of the series, but much more on 
plain cake than on the others. The results 
of the cake experiments seem consistent 
enough to justify a preliminary report. 

The following proportions were used, the 
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weights quoted being liquid, 1 c. (244 gr.), 
those given by Woodruff (JourNAL oF 
Home Economics, volume 14, p. 272): 
flour, 24 c. hard or 2} c. soft (254.25 gr.); 
fat, 4 c. (75 gr. margarine or 66.6 Crisco); 
sugar, 1} c. (225 gr.); egg, 1 (48.6 gr.); 
baking powder, 3 t. (9.21 gr.); salt, 4 t. 
(2.03 gr.); vanilla, 1 t. (20 drops). 

In all cakes the ingredients were mixed in 
a Baby Hobart Mixer as follows: The fat, 
softened to good pliable consistency, was 
placed in the bowl of the mixer and beaten 
with ten revolutions on medium speed; a 
third of the sugar was added and the mixture 
beaten with 30 revolutions; another third 
of the sugar added and beaten with 30 revo- 
lutions; the remaining third of the sugar and 
the vanilla were beaten in with 40 revolu- 
tions; the egg yolk, slightly beaten, was 
beaten in with 30 revolutions. Thirds of the 
milk and flour, and of the salt and baking 
powder added alternately and quickly and 
beaten at slow speed. The bowl was re- 
moved from mixer, the mixture stirred well 
from bottom and sides, using 6 to 8 strokes, 
the stiffly-beaten whites (approximately 75 
revolutions of Dover egg beater) were cut 
in with approximately 15 strokes. The 


cakes were placed in an oven with reg- 
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ulator set at 367°F.and baked 30 minutes 
on lower and 15 minutes on the upper rack. 

The following conclusions seem justified 
for plain cake mixtures: 

Ratio of liquid to egg. Decrease the 
liquid 2.3 Tb. for each egg added and in- 
crease it 2.3 Tb. for each egg omitted. 

Ratio of flour to egg or gluten to egg. De- 
crease the flour 2 Tb. for each egg added 
and increase it 2 Tb. for each egg omitted. 

Ratio of fat to egg. Decrease the fat 5 gr. 
for each egg added and increase it 5 gr. for 
each egg omitted. 

Ratio of fat to flour or gluten. If the fat is 
increased beyond the ratio of } cup fat to 
1 cup liquid, increase the flour 2.5 Tb. for 
each additional tablespoon of fat. (In richer 
cakes the ratio is somewhat less.) 

Ratio of fat to leavening. If the fat is 
increased over the above ratio the amount of 
baking powder necessary to leaven the flour 
present is decreased by 0.451 teaspoon for 
each additional tablespoon of fat. (In 
richer cakes the decrease is somewhat less.) 

The rules for leavening may read as 
follows: The steam from 1 cup of liquid 
leavens 1 cup flour. 3 teaspoons baking 
powder leavens each cup of flour (hard 
wheat) added. 











RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


REPORT ON THE STATUS OF HOME ECONOMICS RESEARCH UNDER 
PURNELL FUNDS, JANUARY 1, 1926 


The Research Committee of the Association had brought to its attention last November 
the need of home economics workers for information concerning the home economics research 
activities now under way, especially as initiated or stimulated by the Purnell law. With this 
in mind, a letter was sent to the heads of home economics departments of land grant colleges 
asking the following questions: 

“What is the present situation in your state regarding this work? What projects have 
been submitted to the Office of Experiment Stations? What budget has been set aside for 
this? Is the work now under way? Have new full time workers been provided or are you 
using some of the regular staff full or part time? Is the Experiment Station doing work 
which will contribute to home economics although possibly not yet participated in by home 
economics people? 

“Are you using any other funds for experimental work? If so, please designate the source 
and amount. What proportion of the home economics staff is carrying on research projects? 
Can you give us a list of projects now under way with a statement of the source of funds for 
same?” 

Although complete replies were not received from every state, and although the distinction 
was not always clear between work done under Purnell and other funds or in home economics 
and other departments, the summary of the replies throws much light on the status of home 
economics research in land-grant colleges at the end of 1925, It should be borne in mind that 
most of the reports were prepared in December and that since that date some changes have 
undoubtedly been made in the lists of approved projects. 


ALABAMA 


Dr. Georgia W. Burton, a new full-time worker under Purnell funds, has charge of the 
research in food and nutrition in the Agricultural Experiment Station in Auburn. They have 
a well-equipped laboratory for both analytical work and feeding experiments and at present 
are working upon the determination of the vitamin A, B, and C content of turnip tops and 
collards and the effect of cooking upon these. A fund of $1,500 in addition to the salary 
of the worker has been set aside for home economics research. The only money available 
for experimental work is from Purnell funds. The station also has a department of research 
in the Animal Industry Department, some of whose work is contributory to home economics. 
For example, they have studied the vitamin A and B content of pecans and have done some 
research on beans. 

ARIZONA 


Dr. Margaret L. Cammack, a new half-time worker, has been employed under Purnell 
funds. The laboratory is being equipped from Purnell funds and additional money granted 
by the College of Agriculture. The project upon which Dr. Cammack is working is the 
determination of the best methods of baking with Arizona flours. The new project will be 
carried out under the Director of the Experiment Station and was made possible by the fact 
that a project involving the collection of samples of early Baart wheat had been carried on 
for a number of years in the Experiment Station. 
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ARKANSAS 


Miss Goodspeed reported that they expected to start projects under the Purnell bill the 
first of January, but none have as yet been reported. 


CALIFORNIA 


No funds are being used this year for home economics research under Purnell money, but 
projects are now being outlined to be submitted to the director of the California Experiment 
Station for inclusion in next year’s budget. 


DELAWARE 


At present all funds are being used by the Department of Agriculture. A project “A 
Nutritional Study of Homes in Rural! Delaware,” which was to determine the relation of the 
diet in actual use to the health condition of the state, was submitted but this had not been 
approved at the time Miss Parker reported and there were no funds available for home eco- 
nomics research from other sources. The work of the Delaware Experiment Station is of such 
a nature that it will contribute to home economics only in so far as it improves agriculture. 


GEORGIA 


Miss Susan Mathews, for several years nutrition specialist in the Extension Service, and 
Miss Catherine Newton, a member of the teaching staff, are half-time workers under a grant 
of $5,000 from Purnell funds. Miss Mathews is studying the food habits of Georgia rural 
people and Miss Newton the vitamin content of widely-used Georgia foods, working this year 
especially with turnip greens and collards. No other research is being done in the home 
economics department. 

IDAHO 


Mrs. Ina Crawford has been appointed research fellow in home economics and is studying 
the present use of time by farm homemakers. $1,020 has been set aside for Purnell funds 
and an additional $2,000 will be available from the university. Three members of the 
home economics staff are carrying on other research projects not under the Purnell funds. 


INDIANA 


Miss Ruth Jordan, who has been at Purdue for some time, was one of the first women to 
be employed on experiment station funds for research in home economics. The project 
upon which she is working are: 1. A study of certain phases of the care and cleaning of 
kitchen linoleums; 2. Time-temperature studies in cold pack canning in a household steamer; 
3. A study of certain phases of household refrigeration including (a) A study of methods of 
management to secure maximum efficiency with minimum consumption of ice, (b) A study 
of the keeping quality of certain foods kept in an ice-cooled household refrigerator. These 
are carried out with station money. No projects have been submitted to the Office of Ex- 
periment Stations to be done under Purnell funds, although one on certain phases of home 
management is being considered and no doubt will be started by March 1. No definite budget 
has been assigned but adequate funds are available. Research by other departments which 
will contribute toward home economics includes an electrification project carried on by the 
Farm Mechanics Department with the assistance of extension workers. 


KENTUCKY 


Miss Mariel Hopkins is devoting one-third of her time and Miss Statie Erikson one-half 
time to work under Purnell funds, $3,500 having been set aside for this purpose. The in- 
vestigations under way are: (1) the vitamins of kale, (2) the metabolism of obesity. One- 
third of the home economics staff is doing research. 
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MAINE 


At present the University of Maine is doing no work under Purnell funds. One voluntary 
piece of research is being carried on by Miss Pearl Greene with a respiratory metabolism 
apparatus. 

MARYLAND 


Miss Mount reports that the director of the experiment station is most generous in his 
attitude toward using Purnell funds for home economics research and a project dealing with 
farm tenant housing is under discussion. At the time of reporting, no definite information 
could be given. 

MICHIGAN 


Dr. Marie Dye will supervise the work on the vitamin content of commercially-canned 
vegetables which will be continued under Purnell funds. $2,000 have been provided from 
the funds and $1,500 from Experiment Station money for this purpose. Miss Mildred Lamkin 
will assist Dr. Dye. Three other projects have been submitted tentatively. 


MINNESOTA 


The Division of Home Economics has been carrying on research for some time. $5,000 
have been set aside from Purnell funds this year and will be supplemented by university funds. 
Persons already on the staff are carrying on the work, time having been given from the teach- 
ing schedule. Miss Lucy Studley of the Home Management Division is making a quantita- 
tive and qualitative study of farm homes in Minnesota with special emphasis upon the 
influence of the farm upon the management of the home and life of the family. Dr. Jane 
Leichsenring of the Nutrition Division is studying the relation of diet to blood formation 
and regeneration; and Miss Alice Child is carrying on a study of the best methods of preparing 
pork products. In the Home Management Project, definite codperation is being affected 
with the Farm Management Division. 


MISSOURI 


Miss Jessie A. Cline and Eva M. Davis are working together under Purnell funds on the 
use of various forms of yeast and various processes in making light bread from Missouri soft 
wheat flour. A budget of $2,250 has been set aside for this work. One of the workers is a new 
full-time research person, the other a member of the regular staff. The Experiment Station 
has also allowed the home economics department funds to carry on a project on the causes of 
vitamin destruction in cooked and canned foods. The research is being done by a regular 
member of the teaching staff. State appropriations are also being used, approximately one- 
third of the staff doing some research work. Two problems in clothing are: (1) Experimenta- 
tion in the selection of unusual materials and designs suitable for wool garments, and (2) The 
advantage, if any, of buying wash materials guaranteed fast color. 


MONTANA 


Dr. Jessie E. Richardson is working under Purnell funds, $1,525 of Purnell money and 
other funds aggregating $5,000 having been set aside for home economics research this year. 
Three projects have been submitted to the Office of Experiment Stations, two of which are 
under way: namely, (1) A study of the standards of living in Montana public school dormi- 
tories; (2) A study of the effects of various types of storage on winter vegetables. The studies 
of standards of living in Montana farm homes has not yet been started. The departments 
of Economics, Horticulture, and Animal Husbandry in the Experiment Station are beginning 
work which will be of interest to home economics and in which Miss Richardson will co- 
operate later. No other research is now being done by members of the home economics 


staff. 
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NEVADA 


No research in home economics is being conducted at the present time. 


NEW JERSEY 


No research in home economics is being done at the present time. 
NEW YORK 


At the New York State College of Home Economics, Cornell University, four projects 
are already underway, two in the department of the economics of the home and two in the 
department of foods and nutrition. In each case a professor on the regular staff devotes 
part time, and at least one graduate student half time or more. Subjects and allotments 
are as follows: “Index numbers of money cost of living in small towns and on farms,” Purnell 
funds, $1,500, State funds, $750; ‘““Food consumption of farm and village families; a study 
in consumer demand,” Purnell funds, $1,000, State funds, $750; “‘Determination of relative 
vitamin content of certain foods and the changes which take place in the process of prepara- 
tion,” Purnell funds, $1,460, State funds, $1,400; ‘“The anti-rachitic value of egg yolk and the 
effect of the food of the hen and of other conditions on this factor in the yolk” (cooperating 
with the poultry department of the New York State College of Agriculture), Purnell funds, 
$2,540, State funds, $2,050. The allotments from Purnell funds total $6,500, from State 
funds $3,940. 

OKLAHOMA 


A regular staff member is giving one-half time to a project entitled “The Farm Woman’s 
Part in Establishing the Economic Status of the Family by Her Standards of Management,” 
with special reference to clothing. $1,000 has been set aside for this. This is the only fund 
available for research at present, although the division of Household Science is codperating 
in making a study of the food consumption of fraternity homes. The Experiment Station 
reports the following studies which are of interest to home economics: (1) The effect of 
bacterial flora on biological tests for vitamins; (2) The nutritive value of grain sorghums; 
(3) The potency of different American commercial cod liver oi!s as compared to foreign makes 
in relation to vitamins A and D; (4) The effect of sunlight on the synthesis of vitamins in 
vegetables (A comparison of the vitamin content of hot-house vegetables and those grown 
in the open); (5) The phospho-lipin content of cereals as related to life and growth. 


OREGON 


Miss Maud Wilson has been appointed in charge of a project under Purnell funds which 
is a study of the present use of time by farm homemakers. The Purnell grant is $4,000. No 
other true research work is being done by members of the home economics staff. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Mrs. Wilkie L. Hines has been appointed as a full-time worker member of the Experiment 
Station staff. $4,500 has been set aside for the .tudy of uses of time by rural homemakers. 
No other funds are available and none of the staff are at present doing research, although 
plans are underway. The Experiment Station has carried on projects bearing on the eco- 
nomic and production aspects of foods but the results have not always been set up in a form 
easily accessible to home economics workers. 


UTAH 


Three projects are under consideration: namely, (1) Food habits of the farm family, 
(2) Relation of clothing to health, with special emphasis on the factors affecting penetration 
of ultra-violet rays of sun through animal and through vegetable fibers, colors, etc., (3) 
Effect of village life vs. isolated farm life in the development of a satisfied and permanent 
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agricultural population. Approximately $3,600 has been set aside for this work. It will 
be done in the Experiment Station. The School of Home Economics has not begun any 
work under this grant but will cooperate in the project on clothing. 


VIRGINIA 


Dr. Ellen A. Reynolds is employed full time in the Experiment Station under Purnell 
funds. The sum of $4,500 has been set aside for this. No other funds are being used for 
home economics research. One project, an investigation of food expenditure and dietary 
standards of rural families in Virginia, has been submitted. Work on this has been under 
way since July 1, 1925. Until recently the Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College 
and Polytechnic Institute has not been co-educational. Women are now admitted and for 
the first time home economics teaching and research have been introduced. 


WASHINGTON 


No research in home economics had been started at the time Miss Harrison reported but 
there was a possibility that a project would be under way by February, 1926, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Dr. Ruth Buckhannon is a full-time worker under Purnell funds. She is a member 
of the Experiment Station staff and will work under the direct supervision of the Director 
of the Experiment Station, although the project was approved by the head of the Home 
Economics Department before being presented to the project committee of the station. The 
budget allowed is approximately $5,000. The project under way is an investigation for 
developing methods looking toward the economic utilization of surplus food products, with 
special reference to the problems of the home. She is at present interested in the standard- 
ization of cherry preserves. No other research in home economics is being carried on. 


WISCONSIN 


Workers from the regular staff are being employed part time on two projects under Purnell 
funds. Miss Abby L. Marlatt is directing the studies of the food expenditures of farm 
families in Wisconsin. Miss Helen Parsons is studying the antiscorbutic content of tomatoes 
from different sources and produced under different conditions. A budget of $3,180 has been 
set aside for these and an appropriation of approximately $3,000 from state funds is also 
being used for experimental work. Four persons on half time and administrative supervision 
and one instructor are now engaged in research, the following studies being under way: (1) 
The effect of different methods of cookery on the loss of vitamin B, (2) The effect of meat diets 
on growth and reproduction in domestic cats, (3) In cooperation with the medical school: 
The changes as affected by diet of the woman during the prenatal period with special reference 
to the control of rickets, (4) Studies on obesity, (5) Studies on diabetes (in cooperation with 
the College of Medicine and the Wisconsin General Hospital in which the dietitian is co- 
operating). The Experiment Station at Wisconsin has been conducting projects of value 
to home economics for many years and the home economics department has enjoyed the 
sympathetic appreciation of all research workers in the University, since the first research 
studies in home economics were started in 1914. A number of cooperative researches be- 
tween departments have thus been made possible. 


WYOMING 


No full-time worker had been secured at the time of the report. Miss Elizabeth J. Mc- 
Kittrick, head of the Home Economics Department, with the assistance of graduate assistants 
was carrying on two projects: (1) Baking qualities of Wyoming flour, and (2) Rural home 
management studies. A sum of $2,400 had been set aside from Purnell funds. No other 
tunds have been used. 
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The supplementary list given below includes the other projects for home economics 
departments for which the use of Purnell funds had been approved and regarding which 
information was available in the Bureau of Home Economics. 


IOWA 
The application of electricity in the farm home, Eloise Davison. 
KANSAS 


(1) Protective value of certain clothing fabrics, Dr. Margaret M. Justin, Lillian Baker, 


Florence Clarke. 
(2) Time study of infant care, Dr. Margaret M. Justin and Amy Jane Leazenby. 
(3) Utilization of calcium and phosphorus from fresh, dried, and evaporated milk, Dr. 


Martha Kramer. 
(4) Vitamin content of foods relating to human nutrition; investigation of factors affecting 


seasonal variation in growth of children, Dr. Margaret M. Justin and Pearl E. Ruby. 
(5) Vitamin content of cabbage, sauerkraut, relishes, celery, cherries, peaches, rhubarb, 
and string beans, Dr. Martha Kramer. 
LOUISIANA 


A study of the vitamin B content of mustard, turnip greens, and collards, Jane E Dale. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


(1) Food consumption of school children in relation to health, Helen Knowlton. 
(2) Extraction of fruit juices in the manufacture of fruit jellies. 


MISSISSIPPI 
A study of the food habits in Mississippi, Dorothy Dickens. 

NEBRASKA 
(1) Lighting with portable lamps; (2) Water carried for household purposes, Greta Gray. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Kind and source of food consumed by North Carolina farm families, Jane S. McKimmon. 
OHIO 
The milling and baking qualities of Ohio wheats, Mabel K. Corbould. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Study of the vitamin content of vegetables canned in the pressure cooker, Edith Pierson, 
Eloise Huskins. 
TENNESSEE 
(1) Garlic odor and flavor in milk; (2) The nature, origin, and function of “Bios,” Mar- 
garet B. MacDonald. 


VERMONT 


A study of methods of household budgeting and accounting, Bertha M. Terrill. 
Ruta O’Brien, Chairman 




















BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The Tragedy of Waste. By Stuart CHASE. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925, 
pp. 296. $2.50. 

“Half and more of our man-power count- 
ing for nothing; half and more of the yearly 
output of natural resources heedlessly scat- 
tered and destroyed. . . . . Motion, speed 
momentum unbounded—to an end never 
clearly defined, to a goal unknown and 
unseen. If there be a philosophy of waste, 
it lies in the attempt to clarify that goal, to 
turn men’s eyes towards the whyfore of the 
sweat of their bodies and of their brains.” 

Thus Mr. Chase sums up the results of 
his survey of our economic waste and the 
philosophy which has guided him. How 
accurate his quantitative measure of waste 
may be does not matter; it serves to drive 
home the magnitude of the problem as no 
purely qualitative analysis could do, and 
beyond that use the author would be the last 
to press its value. Of the success of his 
attempt to arouse our interest in his subject 
there can be no question. It is not often 
that a discussion of man-power and natural 
resources can be listed among the interesting 
books of the year. That this volume has 
received this happy distinction is due in 
part to the freshness and the inherent com- 
mon sense of the author’s viewpoint and in 
part to the vigor and charm of his style. 
Mr. Chase writes with fervor, but it is the 
fervor of the scientist, not of the moralist, 
and his sense of balance and humor never 
fails him. 

Starting with the realization that the 
amazing increase in productive capacity of 
the last few decades has not raised the 
standard of living of the majority of the 
population to a level of health and decency, 
he surveys, one by one, the various channels 
through which these vast productive powers 
are wasted. As far as the data permit, 
he measures these wastes quantitatively in 
terms not of dollars but of the underlying 


physical facts. Four main channels are 
found—losses in natural resources and man- 
power wasted in idleness, in the production 
of unnecessary and harmful products and in 
bad technical methods of production and 
distribution. The analysis of the first two 
channels is relatively easy, but with the 
latter two the lack of objective standards 
of measurement leaves much to personal 
judgment. Mr. Chase has met these diffi- 
culties squarely, and those whose judgments 
do not always follow his will at least find the 
issues greatly clarified. 

As for a way out—the problem is left to 
the social scientist and engineer of the future. 
For through them, if at all, will this acquisi- 
tive industrial system of ours be converted 
into a functional one and its multifold ac- 
tivities be codrdinated to the primary end 
of supplying human wants. 

HILDEGARDE KNEELAND, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Hats and How to Make Them. By VIRcInia 
C. Patry. Chicago: Rand, McNally and 
Co., 1925, pp. 194. $2.25. 

Millinery. By JANE LOEWEN. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1925, pp. 213. 
$1.60. 

Teachers and extension workers have long 
felt the need for a reliable textbook giving 
the principles underlying the choice and con- 
struction of becoming hats, and these two 
books have been written to supply this 
demand. 

Hats and How to Make Them is by 3 
member of the home economics staff at the 
University of Washington. It is divided 
into seven parts: Character in a hat, Paper 
patterns, Equipment and materials, Making 
the hat, Trimming the hat, Renovation and 
care of the hat, and Historical. Each part 
consists of one or more chapters and is com- 
plete in itself. A glossary of terms used in 
millinery, a list of references, and index are 
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found at the end of the book. The subject 
matter is presented in a logical way and is 
clear and concise. An average high school 
girl would be able to follow any of the direc- 
tions, from the making of a paper pattern 
to the final trimming. The clear-cut, well- 
chosen illustrations are from photographs of 
equipment and materials, working drawings 
of many processes involved in hat making, 
and historical sketches illustrating the story 
of the hat. 

The completeness and clearness of the 
entire work shows conclusively that the 
author understands well the methods and 
processes necessary in presenting millinery 
lessons to those unskilled in this phase of 
clothing work. 

Mrs. Loewen’s book in its fifteen chapters 
deals with such details of the subject as wire 
frames, fabric hats, and trimmings for dress 
hats. The general organization might be 
improved and in many instances the instruc- 
tions given are not clear enough for the 
average person to follow; for example, refer- 
ence is made to paper patterns for use with 
certain types of hats, but no directions are 
given for making these patterns. The 
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questions at the end of each chapter are not 
likely to prove of great value in teaching, 
and the inexperienced teacher may be 
tempted to use them instead of working out 
thought-provoking questions of her own. 
There are a great many illustrations, all of 
them good. However, the large number of 
present-day styles represented will be apt to 
put this book in the out-of-date class within 
a very few years. No list of illustrations or 
index is provided. Practical features are an 
outline of kinds of crowns and their appro- 
priate brims anda chart of color combinations 
suitable to various types. The last chapter 
on line harmony has some helpful suggestions 
for choosing the correct hat for the various 
types of faces. 

Both books are written for use in secondary 
schools, vocational schools, and colleges. 
The first might be used very successfully as a 
college text and both might be used as refer- 
ences. For women at home who are anxious 
to reduce their clothing expenditure both 
books will undoubtedly prove helpful and 
valuable. 

MAvpE CAMPBELL, 
U.S. Bureau of Home Economics. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Light and Health. A discussion of light and 
other radiations in relation to life and to 
health. By M. Lucxreso and A. J. 
Pactnt. Baltimore: The Williams & 
Wilkins Co., 1926, pp. 302. $5.00. 

A timely volume by the director of light- 
ing research and the director of biophysical 
research for the General Electric Company; 
brings together recent theories on the nature 
of light and radiation and their relation to 
various aspects of human life, including the 
effect of climate on the race, of light on life 
in general and on specific organs such as 
blood, skin, glands, skeleton, muscles, nerves, 
and viscera; also the part played by light in 
hygiene, and the connection between proper 
illumination, health, and happiness. Prob- 


ably the first serious and comprehensive 
discussion of the general subject from the 
point of view of human welfare. 


School and Home. By ANGELO Parr. 
New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1925, 
pp. 221. $1.50. 

A volume by a well-known teacher and 
popular author in which some of the newer 
theories of educational psychology are 
applied to schools and school children for 
the benefit of parents who wish to make the 
former of greatest possible benefit to the 
latter. 


The Book of Cheese. By CHARLES THom 
and WALTER W. Fisk. Revised edition. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925, 
pp. 415. $2.40. 

A discription of cheese-making materials 
and processes, the production and charac- 
teristics of different types of cheeses, and 
the development of the cheese industry, with 
methods of handling and marketing. A 
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chapter on the use of cheese in the household 
includes statistics of use and recipes. Suit- 
able for reference use by high school and 
college classes. 


A Cook Book for Nurses. By Saran C. Hit. 
Fifth edition, revised. Boston: M. Bar- 
rows and Co., 1925, pp. 76. $.90. 

A new edition of a well-known handbook 
by a former instructor in cooking at the 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. Recipes 
are grouped according to the type of hospital 
diet in which they are most frequently used, 
and are printed in form convenient for quick 
reference and use. Well-indexed and pro- 
vided with blank pages for additional 
recipes. 


The Industrial Museum. By CHARLES R. 
Ricuarps. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1925, pp. 117. $3.00. 

The first report of a study made by the 
writer, the director of the American Associa- 
tion of Museums, in behalf of that Associa- 
tion during a recent visit to northern and 
central Europe; includes detailed data on 
the great industrial museums of Paris, 
London, Munich, and Vienna; also a chapter 
on industrial museums in the United States. 
Handsomely illustrated with pictures of 
objects in foreign collections, several of them 
of interest in connection with housing and 
household equipment. A second volume is 
to deal with museums of industrial art. 


Conferences, Committees, and How to Run 
Them. By Epwarp Eyre Hunt. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1925, pp. 
218. $2.50. 

A handbook prepared with the cooperation 
of many prominent organizations, by a 
member of the staff of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, familiar with the technique 
of conducting meetings; based on concrete 
experience, with actual programs, agenda, 
and correspondence serving as illustration. 
Covers the subject from the initial plans to 
the printing of final reports, with definite 
suggestions for each step and special chap- 
ters on trade, technical, religious, and diplo- 
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matic comference. Helpfull to anyone con- 
cerned with the conduct of larger meetings. 
Well-printed and readable. 


The Business of Being a Club Woman. 
By AticeE Ames WINTER. New York: 
The Century Co., 1925, pp. 286. $1.25. 
A volume intended to help women to 

“stop being amateurs and become effective” 

in their club activities, by a past president 

of the General Federation of Women’s 

Clubs; contains many sensible suggestions 

on the conduct of meetings, official business 

and correspondence, club ethics, and efficient 
membership. 


The Home Beautiful. A Reoue. By DANA 
Kinc GatcHetyt. Auburn, Alabama: Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, 1925, pp. 22. 
60 cents per copy; 50 cents in lots of ten. 
The outline of a series of songs and dances 

in which appear characters symbolizing the 

various essentials of beauty and happiness 
in the home, such as proper food, costume, 
music, books. Devised by the head of the 
department of foods and nutrition at the 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute and pub- 

lished after successful presentation by stu- 

dents of the Institute. Includes detailed 
but not always clear directions for costuming 
and use of color in tableaux. 


Society and Its Surplus. A Study in Social 
Evolution. By Newett LeRoy Sis. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1924, pp. 581. $3.00. 


Understanding Our Children. By FREDERICK 
Pierce. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 1926, pp. 198. $2.00. 


Social Problems and Education. By ERNEST 
R. Groves. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1925, pp. 458. $2.75. 


How to Plan, Finance, and Build Your Home. 
Published for the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, New Orleans, Louisiana, by The 
Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, 
Minnesota: 1921, pp. 155. $2.50. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
NUTRITION 


Drummond, J. C. Selection of cod-liver 
oils for medicinal use. Lancet [London] 
1925, 2: 679. 

Attention is called to the fact, based upon 
extensive observations of the author, that 
cod-liver oils of a pale lemon yellow color 
are generally of a higher medicinal value than 
colorless oils, as the former come from 
actively feeding fish whose livers are rich in 
fat-soluble vitamins and the latter from fish 
during the spawning period when much of 
the fat and vitamin has been transferred to 
the reproductive cells. On the other hand a 
dark brown color indicates that the oil 
has been made by the old rotting process, 
during which the vitamin content is reduced 
by oxidation. 


Savage, W. G., and White, P. B. Food 
Poisoning: A Study of 100 Recent Out- 
breaks. Med. Research Council [Great 
Britain] Spec. Rpt. Ser. No. 92 (1925) pp. 
112. 

This report deals with the results of a 
detailed epidemiological and bacteriological 
investigation of 100 consecutive outbreaks 
of food infection in England. Of these out- 
breaks, which were taken without selection 
and included mild as well as severe, 3 were 
classified as probably not true food infection, 
66 as due to members of the Salmonella 
group, 4 to the dysentery group, 1 to Cl. 
botulinum (the only outbreak of botulism 
which has been known to occur in the British 
Isles), 2 as of definite chemical origin, 8 as 
cheese poisoning, 9 as mild evanescent out- 
breaks, and 7 of undetected bacterial origin. 

Among the epidemiological features 
brought out are the following: The majority 
of the outbreaks occurred during the summer 
months; in all but four cases the food in 
question did not appear spoiled; canned foods 
(mostly meat and fish) constituted 42 per 
- cent of the incriminated foods; and the 
infectivity rate was high but the death 
rate low, except in the botulism outbreak. 

Clinically the symptoms were almost 


invariably those of gastro-intestinal irrita- 
tion. Based on the time of incubation and 
severity of the symptoms and after-eflects, 
three clinical groups in increasing order of 
severity were made: (1) cases of simple 
gastro-intestinal irritation without absorp- 
tion of toxin, (2) outbreaks due to unde- 
stroyed toxins of the Salmonella group, and 
(3) infection with living Salmonella bacilli. 
In discussing the paths of infection, particu- 
larly as regards the third of the above groups, 
three possibilities were suggested: (1) a 
habitat outside the animal body as in human 
or animal excreta, (2) infection from a 
human case, and (3) infection from an animal 
source either through the use of meat or 
milk from an infected animal or of sound 
material contaminated with bacilli from an 
infected animal. Of these, the third is con- 
sidered the most likely. 

Suggestions are given for means of pre- 
venting and for methods of investigating 
such outbreaks as have been described. 


Thompson, L., and Tanner, F. W. Toxin 
production by Clostridium botulinum in 
canned foods. Jour. Infect. Diseases, 
1925, 37: 344. 

A note of warning in regard to the use of 
anything but perfectly fresh material in 
canning is sounded in this report of an 
investigation which had for its original 
purpose a classification of canned foods as 
to their ability to permit the growth of 
botulinus toxin and was later extended to an 
attempt to explain the irregularity of toxin 
production in certain foods. In the latter 
phase of the study it was found that in 
unneutralized spinach liquor inoculated with 
detoxified spores of Clostridium botulinum 
no growth of the organism and development 
of toxin took place but that if the natural 
acidity of the medium (about pH 4.5) was 
neutralized growth took place. The pres- 
ence of a small amount of rotted material 
also served to render the medium alkaline 
and permit growth. It was concluded that 
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the irregularity of toxin production in 
certain canned foods is due principally to 
variation in reaction and that the reaction 
may be greatly affected by the quality of the 
material placed in the can. Even a very 
small amount of rotted material is thought 
to be capable of altering the reaction to a 
point at which C. botulinum if present can 
develop its toxin. 


MacLeod, G., Crofts, E. E., and Benedict, 
F. G. The basal metabolism of some 
Orientals. Amer. Jour. Physiol., 1925, 
73: 449. 

Following a review and discussion of the 
literature in the metabolism of Orientals, 
data are reported on the basal metabolism, 
together with the pulse rate, respiration rate, 
vital capacity, and in a few cases blood pres- 
sure, of a group of 7 Chinese and 2 Japanese 
women from 21 to 29 years of age who had 
been in the United States for from 15 to 52 
months and were leading the usual life of 
American college girls. 

The average body weight of the 9 subjects 
was 47.2 kg., the average height 155 cm. and 
the pelidisi 92. Comparative figures for 
a group of 43 young women students at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
were 57.2 kg., 163 cm. and 95 respectively. 
The vital capacity and pulse rate were low 
in comparison with American standards. 
The former averaged 14.3 cc. per cm. of 
height and 1.54 liters per square meter of 
surface area. The minimum, maximum, and 
average pulse rates were 54, 64, and 60 beats 
per minute, and respiration rates 9, 18, and 
14 respectively. The oxygen consumption 
varied from 146 to 187 cc. per minute and 
the daily heat production based on these 
figures from 1014 to 1299 calories, with an 
average of 1147 calories as compared with 
1315 calories for the Teachers’ College 
group. The heat production per square 
meter of body surface per hour averaged 
10.4 per cent below the Harris-Benedict 
prediction standard and 10.2 per cent below 
the Aub and Du Bois standard for women. 

The data are thought to indicate a spe- 
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cifically low metabolism in the Oriental 
woman which is not materially changed by 
transplantation to the Occident. It is sug- 
gested, however, that a part of the seeming 
discrepancy between Oriental and American 
women may be ascribed to faulty standards. 
“The standards for basal metabolism have 
already by common consent been modified 
for the effects of sex and age. It is now sug- 
gested that the correction for difference in 
sex be increased from 7 per cent (the correc- 
tion made at present) to 12 per cent, and 
that a racial effect in the direction of a lower 
metabolism be recognized, at least with 
Chinese and Japanese women.” 


MacLeod, G., Crofts, E., and Benedict, F. G. 
The racial factor in metabolism. Proc. 
Nat. Acad. Science, 1925, 11: 342. 


An abridged report of the above 
investigation. 
Benedict, F. G., and Crofts, E. E. Is pro- 


longed bed rest a prerequisite for the 
measurement of basal metabolism? Amer. 
Jour. Physiol., 1925, 74: 369. 


From preliminary observations conducted 
on the senior author and a more extensive 
series of observations ona group of college 
women students, the conclusion is drawn 
that “the basal metabolism measured after 
a night’s sojourn in bed with the body well 
covered, warm, and relaxed, is but insig- 
nificantly increased in a period following the 
muscular exercise of rising, bathing, dressing, 
walking in wintry weather for 10 minutes, 
and climbing three flights of stairs, provided 
that after such exercise the subject lies 
clothed and lightly covered in a room at 
circa 20°C. for a period of 30 minutes.” 
This finding would seem to justify making 
basal metabolism experiments after one-half 
hour’s repose, even if the patient leaves 
home and goes directly to the laboratory or 
hospital, and to make unnecessary the 
customary sojourn in the hospital overnight, 
prior to such tests. 

S. L. S. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE FAMILY 


Bogardus, E. S. The Boy in the City. 

Jour. App. Soc., 1925, 10: 175. 

The home, the church, the school, and 
other established institutions of society 
combined are unable in large numbers of 
cases to meet the needs of the boy in the 
modern city. The community must assume 
increasing responsibility. 


Breckinridge, S. P. The Family and the 

Law. Jour. Soc. Hyg., 1925, 11: 385. 

In the fairly recent past, a radical change 
has been brought about in the legal relation- 
ships between husband and wife, parent and 
child, and the family as a group and the 
community of whichitisa part. The earlier 
position of power without responsibility in 
which the law placed the husband and the 
guardian of the minor has been changed by 
a stream of legislation in the various states. 
Positive duties have been set up for parents 
as well as restrictions placed upon their 
their powers. Public agencies have been 
created to act as assistant or substitute 
parents when there is failure to maintain a 
home at the proper economic and moral level. 
And not least of all the changes in American 
law has been the extensive revision in the 
law with reference to marriage and divorce. 


Duplot, J. L. The Study of Critical Situa- 
tions in the Organized Family. Jour. 
Appl. Sociol., 1925, X: 169. 

The underlying principles of family organ- 
ization conducive to a successful adjustment 
of its members to the life of the community 
can only be discovered by the scientific study 
of detailed family histories. 


Buxton, L. H. Dudley. Periodic Fluctua- 
tions in the Natural Increase of Man. 
Eugenics Reo., 1925, 17: 147. 

A statistical study of short period varia- 
tions in natural increases based upon birth 
and death rates of whites, mainly in Finland, 
Brandenburg, Australia, British India, Ber- 
muda, and Switzerland. The periodicities 
found may be due to environmental or 
geographic causes, or they may be due to 
“some physiological or growth curve inherent 


in man himself. It can be shown that the 
first two are important and while it is 
dificult . . . . to put the third out of 
court there seems to be little evidence to 
support it.” 


Groves, Ernest W. Social Influences Affect- 
ing Home Life. Amer. Jour. of Sociol., 
1925, XXXI: 227. 

The most significant fact regarding the 
home is that it is changing. Masculine 
domination is passing. Parenthood tends 
more and more to be a choice. The schools 
have taken over many of the former tasks of 
the home. Housekeeping is stripped of 
many of its time-consuming duties. It 
cannot be made a stimulating ideal for the 
great mass of young women. It is hopeless 
to suppose that the increase of leisure of the 
average woman will be used with profit. 
The troubles of the home are a challenge to 
the sciences concerned with social welfare. 


Dublin, L. I., and Lotka, A. J. On the 
True Rate of Natural Increase as Exem- 
plified by the Population of the United 
States. Jour. Amer. Statis Assoc., 1925, 
20: 305. 

In the United States heavy immigration 
and a rapidly declining birth rate have 
increased disproportionately the population 
of child-bearing age. Both of these sources 
of a high rate of natural increase are being 
cut off. A method is described and illus- 
trated for obtaining a “true measure of the 
natural increase of a population.” Applying 
it to the population of the United States as 
constituted at the census of 1920 in place of 
an actual rate of increase of 10.99 per 
thousand per annum, we would have a rate 
of only 5.47 as soon as the influence of immi- 
gration and the decline of the birth rate 
wear off. 


Foster, Sybil. Personality Deviations and 
Their Relation to the Home. Mental 
Hyg., 1925, 9: 735. 

The study of 1,000 children in the habit 
clinics of Massachusetts has demonstrated 
that “habits or conduct reported as alarming 
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or annoying are time after time only a 
natural response to the stimuli these children 
have received from their home setting.” 


Freeman, May. The Relation of Tempera- 
ment to Size of Family. Eugenics Rev., 
1925, 17: 169. 

The assumption is often made that the 
larger the family the more cheerful the 
children. A study of 1805 children aged 
from five to ten attending elementary schools 
does not support this assumption. 


Thompson, W. S. The Size of Families 
from Which College Students Come. 
Jour. Amer. Statis. Assoc., 1925, XX: 481. 
This study adds another to a number 

already published in which the attempt is 

made to ascertain the number of children 
born to parents in a particular group. 


Lanza, A. J. Venereal Diseases and the 
Family. Jour. Soc. Hyg., 1925, 11: 396. 
The familial aspect of venereal disease 

reveals a panorama of sickness, destitution, 
abnormality, and depen‘ency. If we are 
to add control of venereal diseases to the 
other great reforms of modern times, we 
must acquire a sane and well-informed 
mental attitude. 


Mayo, Elton. Should Marriage be Monot- 
onous? Jour. Soc. Hyg., 1925, 11: 521. 
“Of course it should. The speedy achieve- 

ment of monotony is absolutely necessary 


NOTES AND 


Educational Books of 1925. A list of the 
sixty most important volumes, carefully 
selected with the advice of librarians and 
educators such as C. H. Judd and Payson 
Smith, annotated under the auspices of the 
American Library Association, and printed 
in the February Journal of the National 
Education Association, makes an _ excep- 
tionally valuable reading and reference list. 


Money Book for Boys and Girls. A well- 
printed book in which school children can 
keep account of how they spend their 
weekly earnings or allowance has been pre- 
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to successful marriage.”” Without this situa- 
tion, the effect upon the growing child is 
disastrous. 


Neale, Edward P. A New Zealand Study of 
Infant Mortality. Jour. Amer. Statis. 
Assoc., 1925, 20: 354. 

Special interest attaches to this study 
because New Zealand has the reputation of 
having the lowest rate of infant mortality. 


Dakin, Edwin. The Great American Prob- 
lem. Commerce and Finance, 1925, 14: 
2475. 

The great American problem is high costs 
of distribution. The conclusions of the com- 
mittee reports submitted to the National 
Distribution Conference are presented. 


Putnam, George E. Are We Going to Have 
Inflation? Amer. Bankers Assoc. Jour., 
1925, 18: 309. 

For the last four years, during which 
time the importation of gold resulted in a 
stock far in excess of business needs, a rise 
in prices has been predicted. Various forces 
have hitherto successfully stood in the way, 
the credit policies of the Federal Reserve 
Banks, the unbalanced state of business 
organization, and the size of our industrial 
plant. These factors are no longer to be 
reckoned with and some form of inflation 
seems inevitable. 

H. K, 


CLIPPINGS 


pared for free distribution by The Bowery 
Savings Bank, 119 East 42d Street, New 
York City. The headings read: “For my 
school savings bank,” “For my pens, pencils, 
blank books, etc.,” “For fruit, candies, 
sodas, playthings,” “For trips, hikes,carfares, 
movies,” “For gifts, church, sunday-school.” 
“For something special.” 


Habit Formation in Children. Dr. Lois 
Hayden Meek, educational secretary of the 
American Association of University Women, 
has prepared a pamphlet of a hundred 
pages, “Guidance Materials for Study 
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Groups, How Children Built Habits,” in- 
tended primarily for the use of Associaton 
members but valuable for other mothers or 
students seriously interested in pre-school 
children. It includes, besides a general 
bibliography, well-arranged material for the 
careful consideration of thirteen topics 
among which are heredity, environment, 
bases of action, learning, sleep, bases of 
emotions, sex. The section on food was 
prepared with the assistance of C. Rowena 
Schmidt of the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics. Copies of the pamphlet may be 
purchased for 25 cents each from the head- 
quarters of the Association, 1634 Eye Street, 
N. W., Washiagton, D. C. 


Posture Charts. The U. S. Children’s 
Bureau has issued six charts, 24 x 34 inches, 
three showing posture standards for boys 
and three for girls. They were prepared by 
Dr. Armin Klein of Boston and represent the 
thin, intermediate, and stocky types of 
figure. A limited number were available for 
free distribution; others may be purchased 
from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at 50 cents for the six, 
or 25 cents for either set of three. 


A. A. U. W. Journal. All four of the main 
articles in the January issue of the quarterly 
of the American Association of University 
Women are of direct interest to home econo- 
mists. Two, by President Mary E. Wooley 
and Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, are 
papers delivered at the October meeting of 
the Massachusetts Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, another is Mrs. Edith Elmer Wood’s 
report of a study made by the National 
Housing Association on the attitude of 
educated women toward the general housing 
problem, and the fourth, by Mary Dabney 
Davis, describes the new nursery-kinder- 
garten-primary service of the U. S. Bureau 
of Education. 


Prevention of Delinquency. Recent pub- 


lications of the Joint Committee on Methods 
of Preventing Delinquency are a Directory 
of Psychiatric Clinics for Children in the 
United States, price 50 cents, and the 
Progress Report of the Commonwealth 
Fund Program for the Prevention of Delin- 
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quency, summarizing the work done since 
the adoption of the program in 1921. Co- 
operating in the work are the New York 
School of Social Work and its Bureau of 
Children’s Guidance; the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene and its demon- 
stration child guidance clinics; the National 
Committee on Visiting Teachers, and as a 
special coordinating agency, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Methods of Preventing Delin- 
quency. Copies may be purchased at 50 
East 42nd Street, New York City. 


Eyesight Conservation. The publications 
of Eyesight Conservation Council of 
America, Times Building, New York City, 
include bulletins on school lighting, lantern 
slides and lecture material, and a summary 
of statuatory provisions for eyesight testing. 
Price lists will be sent on request. 


American Indian Art. A charmingly illus- 
trated article on the revival of interest in 
the native art of America is contributed by 
Virginia McBryde in the January issue of 
the American Red Cross magazine, High 
School Service. 


Cost of Going to College. Studies of 
student expense by household arts students 
made during recent years at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, are reported 
by Benjamin R. Andrews in the October, 
1925, issue of the Teachers College Record 
together with a discussion of similar studies 
elsewhere and a bibliography of the subject. 
Student expenses seem in general to have 
followed the trend of general consumer costs 
since 1915-16. The cost of tuition at 
Teachers College in 1924-25 was 35.4 per 
cent higher than in 1915-16, 


Vacuum for Storage Pests. The recent 
report of the Secretary of Agriculture de- 
scribes promising results obtained by the 
Bureaus of Chemistry and Entomology by 
exhausting the air in storage chambers as a 
means of destroying moths and other insects. 


Home Economics in the Elementary 
School. This is the subject of a paper by 
Bertha C. Prentiss of Berkeley, California, 
one of the longer articles in School Life for 
December. 














NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


KINDRED ACTIVITIES 


Vocational Education Association of the 
Middle West. The Association, in con- 
junction with the Western Arts Association, 
will hold its annual metting in Des Moines, 
Iowa, March 15 to 20, Further information 
may be obtained from Mr. J. W. Studebaker, 
Superintendent of Schools, Des Moines, 
Towa. 

Eastern Arts Association. The annual 
meeting is to be held in Syracuse, New York, 
April 12 to 24. 

Y. W. C. A. Convention. Milwaukee, 
April 21 to 27 have been set by the National 
Board for the ninth biennial convention, 
at which the 1118 associations, and 922 
branches and other centres will be repre- 
sented. The president of the Board is Mrs. 
Robert E. Speer and the secretary Miss 
Mabel Cratty, 600 Lexiagton Avenue, New 
York City. 

American Federation of Arts. The annual 
convention is to be held in Washington, 
May 12 to 14. 

American Health Congress. This annual 
conference, conducted by the National 
Health Council, is scheduled for Atlantic 
City, May 17-22, 1926. 

National Child Health Day. The 
American Child Health Association plans 
again to celebrate May Day to “focus 
attention upon our most precious national 
asset—our children,” and it is inviting 
health officers in every state to organize 
their resources and interests to arouse public 
understanding and action. 

Women’s Industrial Conference. Many 
of the well-known organizers of women were 
among the delegates at the conference called 
by the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor in Washington, January 18 
to 21. The American Home Economics 
Association was represented by Hildegarde 
Kneeland, Mrs. Paul Howe, and Helen W. 
Atwater. Mrs. Sunderlin, president of the 


California Home Economics Association. 
came on as delegate from that organization. 

Better Farm Homes Conference. The 
American Society of Agricultural Engineers 
launched a “better farm homes movement” 
at a series of meetings in Chicago, February 
18 and 19, at which representatives of 
organizations and individuals interested were 
invited to discuss problems of farm homes. 
The American Home Economics Association 
was represented on the program by Eloise 
Davison, Iowa State College. 

United States Civil Service. Matron in 
the Indian Service. Applications for an 
open competitive examination will close 
March 27. The entrance salaries for this 
position range from $780 to $1,320 a year, 
depending upon the qualifications of the 
appointee and the duties to which assigned. 
Furnished quarters, heat, and light are 
allowed appointees free of cost. At each 
boarding school there is a common mess; 
meals are furnished at cost. Competitors 
will be rated on home management, meal 
planning, child care, and training and 


experience. 
Dietitian. Applications, based on educa- 
tion, training, and experience, will be 


received up to June 30 for positions in the 
Public Health service and Veterans’ Bureau. 
Entrance salary in Public Health Service 
has been tentatively set at $1,020 a year with 
quarters, subsistence, and laundry, with 
possibility of advancement up to $1,800. 
In the Veterans’ Bureau the entrance salary 
is $1,680 a year, with possible advancement 
up to $2,500; where quarters, subsistence, and 
laundry are available, a deduction of $600 a 
year will be made. 

Full information and application blanks 
may be obtained from the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C., or the secretary of the board of 
United States civil service examiners at the 
post office or custom house in any city. 
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Household Budgets and Vassar Alumnz. 
The midwinter alumnz conference, held at 
the Alumnz House January 13 to 17, was 
devoted to budget making, “the science of 
planned spending,” with Miss S. Agnes 
Donham, Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, 
and Mrs. Edith McClure Patterson as the 
leaders of the discussions at the seven 
sessions. 

Camp Fire Girls. The 1926 Birthday 
Plan called “A new kind of beauty contest” 
is one that home economists will heartily 
approve. Every camp fire girl is invited to 
submit an essay on one of the following 
topics: “How I beautified my room or the 
corner of the house I call mine,” “My most 
beautiful possession and why,” “Where I 
discovered beauty,” “When beauty sur- 
prised me.” 

Porto Rican School Survey. A commis- 
sion of well-known educators headed by Dr. 
Paul Monroe sailed for Porto Rico on 
November 26 to make a survey of the school 
system of the island. 

Education in Liberia. The Liberian 
government, the Phelps-Stokes Fund, and 
various other American organizations in- 
terested in Liberian progress, have united 
in commissioning James L. Sibley of Alabama 
to carry out a new educational program. 
This is based on a survey made by the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, emphasizes health and 
the development of native industries, and 
will include farm and home demonstration 
work similar to that in the United States. 

National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
At the sixteenth annual meeting, held in 
New York on November 12, Dr. Charles P. 
Emerson of Indiana University was elected 
president and Clifford W. Beers, secretary. 
The medical director is Dr. Frankwood E. 
Williams. 

National Meat Story Contest. In the 
second contest conducted among home eco- 
nomics high school students by the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, over thirteen 
thousand stories were handed in, on the three 
topics, Meat as food, Meat for our family, 
and Marketing for meat. National, state, 
and recipe prizes amounted to $2,500, 
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the first national prize of $300 going to 
Frances Erdman of California. The five 
judges were all well known to home econo- 
mists: Margaret Fedde, Anna Pierce, Louise 
Stanley, Katharine Blunt, and Ruth War- 
dall. Selected recipes from the papers have 
been published in a booklet “Meat for the 
Family.” 
ALABAMA 


Woman’s College, Montgomery. Enroll- 
ment in the home economics department 
is greater this year than ever before. New 
equipment has been added to both the food 
and clothing laboratories. The seniors in 
the department are doing practice teaching 
in the preparatory school on the campus. 
The departmental Home Economics Club 
is endeavoring to raise money to help build 
a practice house. The clothing department 
held its annual exhibit December 15, 1925; 
evening gowns and dainty negligees were 
displayed by the advanced students and art 
needle work and underwear by the freshmen. 
On January 19, Founders’ Day, the sopho- 
mores served a luncheon to the trustees. 


ARIZONA 


In Memoriam. Mrs. Mary Bertha 
Fletcher Lent, who has been connected with 
the home economics department of the 
University of Arizona since September, 
1923, passed away January 15, 1926. Mrs. 
Lent was born in Topeka, Kansas, in 1872, 
and received her bachelor’s degree from 
Franklin College, Indiana, and her master’s 
degree from Columbia University. She 
was married in 1911 to Albert C. Lent and in 
1919 came to Tucson. For three years she 
was a teacher at the Safford school and later 
assistant professor of home economics at the 
University. She leaves her husband and her 
mother, Mrs. Ella J. Fletcher, both of whom 
were in Tucson at the time of her death. 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas Home Economics Association. 
The annua! meeting was held in Hot Springs, 
November 12 and 13, at the time of the 
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Arkansas Education Association meeting. 
The general theme was the importance of 
teaching applied knowledge, rather than 
theory, and the teachers were urged to 
create the atmosphere of a real home rather 
than that of the classroom in their home 
economics work. The scholarship loan fund 
was increased by about $100. The Associa- 
tion urged support of the federal Bureau 
of Home Economics. Dr. J. Adams Puffer 
spoke on “Vocational guidance for girls,” 
and Miss Mary I. Barber gave a 
demonstration on “Quick breads.” The 
annual home economics dinner was held 
Thursday evening, November 12, at the 
Arlington Hotel. The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: President, 
Elizabeth Gress, Little Rock; vice president, 
Golda Pyle; secretary, Mrs. Eunice Byrd, 
Prescott; treasurer, Edith Langley; coun- 
cillor, Helen Goodspeed. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Belle H. J. 
Robinson, formerly home demonstration 
agent in Bradley County, has been appointed 
district agent in Northeast Arkansas to 
succeed Alice Bridges, now Mrs. Ozero C. 
Brewer of Helena, Arkansas. Miss Blakely, 
formerly home demonstration agent in Hot 
Spring County, has been appointed district 
home demonstration agent in Southeast 
Arkansas to succeed Sallie Chamberlin, now 
Mrs. Turner Butler of Hamburg, Arkansas. 
Frances L. Oliver has been assigned to 
Bradley County. Anne McGill has gone on 
duty in Hot Spring County. Alexine 
Ledford is the newly-appointed agent in 
Poinsett County. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association. 
Bay Section. The first meeting was held on 
October 24 in the auditorium of the Bank of 
Italy, with the new president, Hilda Faust, 
state nutrition specialist, in the chair. 
Emma Conley of New York told of the work 
of the Education Section of the American 
Home Economics Association, of which she 
was formerly chairman. Mrs. E. D. Knight, 
head of the women’s department of the 
bank, gave a helpful talk on investments, 
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On October 29 the Home Economics in 
Business group met at Stanford Hospital 
with Miss Sloan as hostess. 

As Dr. Louise Stanley was to be in Berke- 
ley on November 4 the second meeting of the 
year was planned for that day. At the 
Woman’s Faculty Club on the University of 
California campus a reception and dinner 
were held, after which Dr. Stanley told of 
the purpose and accomplishments of the 
Bureau of Home Economics. 

On December 16 during teachers’ institute 
week the Home Economics Association met 
for luncheon with Dr. K. F. Meyer of the 
Hooper Research Laboratories, San 
Francisco, as speaker. His subject was 
“The value of scientific training in the 
schools.” Speakers at the afternoon session 
were: Mr. H. L. Miller, University of 
Wisconsin, on “The need of inquiring 
minds;” Ethelwyn Dodson, University of 
California, on “How our clothing affects our 
bodies;” Dr. Lucille Johnson, University 
of California, on “Food education through 
advertising;” and Violet Marshall, Uni- 
versity of California, on “Newer ideas of 
posture.” 

Northern Section. During the annual 
meeting of the teachers’ institute of North- 
ern California in Sacramento from October 
13 to 16 the home economics teachers met for 
dinner at the Hotel Sacramento, with Mrs. 
Frances Laurence presiding. Mr. H. M. 
Ward, of the Sacramento Junior High 
School, gave a demonstration-lecture on 
interior decoration. Mr. W. H. Jensen, of 
Chico, exhibited a cotton plant, filled with 
blossoms and bolls taken from his plantation 
and spoke on the possibilities of the cotton 
industry in California. At the business 
meeting the following officers were elected: 
President, Saidee E. Stark, Chico State 
College, vice president, Mrs. M. T. Richards; 
secretary-treasurer, Gail Burfield, Chico 
State College; councilor, Amy Greenlaw. 

Southern Section. The September meet- 
ing reviewed the events of the summer and 
the high lights of the convention. In 
October a reception was given to new 
teachers at the new Women’s Athletic Club. 
In November Dr. E. P. Branson of the 
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research department of the Long Beach city 
schools reported on “Household arts informa- 
tion tests” as given to girls in that city. 
The December meeting, which occurs during 
teachers’ institute sessions, was particularly 
important and well-attended. The Mondé 
tea room, owned and managed by a former 
home economics teacher, served a Christmas 
luncheon to three hundred guests. Miss 
Isabel Bevier, University of Arizona, was 
guest of honor, and other speakers were 
Winifred Frye, Santa Barbara State Teachers 
College, Dr. Helen Thompson, University 
of California at Los Angeles, and Sally 
Whittle, San Diego Senior High School. 

San Diego District Home Economics 
Association. At the institute session on 
December 22, Ida E. Sunderlin, state presi- 
dent, talked on “Home economics organiza- 
tions.” An enthusiastic group of 30 attended 
the session with a luncheon following. 
Officers are: President, Miss Gardiner of 
La Jolla; vice-president, Miss Clark; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Miss Henderson, San Diego. 

University of California, Southern Branch. 
Chi Chapter of Omicron Nu was installed 
on June 3, 1925. Dr. Helen B. Thompson, 
chairman of the home economics department 
of the University, herself a member of 
Theta Chapter, Kansas State Agricultural 
College, was responsible for the oganization 
of the new chapter and acted as installing 
officer. Ten active members were initiated. 

State Teachers College, Chico. Students 
recently made two interesting visits in Butte 
County. One was to the establishment of 
the Seriterre Company, the only silk farm 
in the United States, which has proved so 
successful during five years of experimental 
work that important commercial shipments 
are now being made. 

The second field trip, a visit to a 20-acre 
cotton plantation, showed that cotton pro- 
duction in California, was of sufficient prom- 
ise to have led to state legislation for one- 
variety culture and seed certification. 

Saidee E. Stark, head of the home economic 
department, was the principal speaker at the 
meeting of the Home Economics Section of 
the Stanislaus County Teachers Institute 
November 23-26 at Modesto. 
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CANADA 


Mount Allison and Acadia Universities. 
Two of the oldest universities in Canada, 
Acadia, situated at Wolfville, Nova Scotia, 
and Mount Allison at Sackville, New Bruns- 
wick, have recently established four-year 
courses in household economics leading to the 
degree of B.S. The following is quoted from 
the latest calendar of Acadia University, 
“In view of the increasing number of young 
women who desire, in addition to a 
specialist’s equipment in Household Eco- 
nomics, a knowledge of the work usually 
given in the Faculty of Arts and Science, the 
Senate of Acadia University has authorized 
the establishment of a course leading to the 
degree of B.Sc. (H.Ec.) The requirements 
for admission to this course are the same as 
for the degree of B.Sc., except that only 
one language other than English is required. 
The language offered for matriculation— 
Latin or French or German—must be con- 
tinued through two years of the course. 
The course as outlined is planned to provide, 
in addition to a broad cultural background, 
a sound training in the field of Household 
Economics and special training varying with 
the branch of Household Economics work 
for which the candidate for the degree is 
preparing.” Frances M. McNally, M.A. 
(Columbia), formerly of MacDonald Insti- 
tute, Guelph, Ontario, has been appointed 
head of the department. Modern equip- 
ment, including a practice house, will be 
installed. 

At Mount Allison University, the new 
department is directed by Alice Ryder, 
B.S. (Columbia), and is already well under- 
way. 

COLORADO 


Colorado Agricultural College. Within 
the past few months a series of bulletins 
has been issued from the home economics 
research laboratory of the experiment 
station. A technical one on Colorado 


potatoes gives percentage variations in the 
composition of varieties grown under differ- 
ent conditions, some applications of approxi- 
mate constants found, and chemical com- 
position of raw vs. 


cooked potatoes. 
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“Potatoes from the Housekeeper’s Stand- 
point” and “Principles of Making Fruit- 
Jellies” are written for the housekeeper. 
University of Colorado. Among the visit- 
ing teachers who will give advanced courses 
at summer school are Louise Glanton, in 
dress psychology, clothing economics, and 
textile chemistry; Gertrude Arbogast, in 
home economics education; and Carlotta 
Ford, of the University of Illinois, in the 
economic phases of homemaking. Last 
summer approximately four hundred 
students were enrolled in the home economics 
classes, spending their week days in study 
and their week ends in the mountains. 


DELAWARE 


Delaware State Teachers Association. 
The afternoon sessions of meetings on 
November 12 and 13 were devoted to the 
work of the Smith-Hughes home economics 
teachers. Miss Taylor, art instructor from 
Delaware University, outlined a series of 
lessons on color the first afternoon and 
Elisabeth Amery, state supervisor of home 
economics, discussed standards in sewing. 
Ethel L. Parker, president of the Delaware 
Home Economics Association, announced 
that plans for a midwinter meeting to be 
held in Wilmington were underway. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. The December meeting wasa 
Christmas party held on the evening of 
December 17 in the National Club of the 
American Association of University of 
Women under the direction of Edith Thomas, 
who, with Emma S. Jacobs, Ida F. O’Neal, 
and Margaret Guest, served as hostesses. 
Interesting games were played and refresh- 
ments served. Dr. C. F. Langworthy 
played the part of Santa Claus and dis- 
tributed gifts from the lighted Christmas 
tree. 
At a business meeting held on January 12 
the Association voted to cooperate with 
Better Homes in America in the national 
program which that organization conducts 
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each year, culminating in Better Homes 
Week, April 25 to May 1. 

At the regular meeting on January 21 the 
subject was “The clothing work of our high 
schools,” and the discussions and demon- 
strations were conducted by students of the 
high schools or the District of Columbia. 

The president of the Association, Emeline 
S. Whitcomb of the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, has recently returned to Washington 
from an extended absence, during which she 
has been making an educational survey. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia State College of Agriculture. 
Miss Ethel Nightingale, organizer for the 
National Federation of Women’s Institues of 
England and Wales, visited Georgia in 
January and February to study the organiza- 
tion of work for rural women and girls as 
conducted by the home demonstration 
agents. She and Caroline L. Hunt, U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics, were among the 
home economics speakers at the Annual 
Farmers’ Week Conference in January. 

Twenty-seven home demonstration agents 
took the winter short course at the College. 

Martha McAlpine, instructor in child 
study, is offering courses in child care and 
training in the winter term to seniors, 
county home demonstration agents, and 
study group leaders. 

Georgia State College for Women. Clara 
W. Hasslock, for several years director of 
the department of household science, has 
accepted a position as field worker for the 
home economics department of the Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association. Her headquarters are 
at Nashville, Tennessee, and she will work 
through colleges, schools, extension forces, 
and women’s clubs in Georgia, Florida, and 
Alabama. 

The Home Economics Club has been 
reorganized and is working enthusiastically 
on a campaign for making money under the 
leadership of the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Callie Patton; vice-president, Wynelle 
Otwell; secretary, Avonelle Salmon; treas- 
urer, Lillie Tarver; reporter, Frances Harris. 
The wedding of Miss American Woman to 
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Mr. Home Economics has been arranged by 
the program committee and will take place 
at an early date. 

Atlanta. Nutrition classes for mothers 
of pre-school children were held at four high 
schools on each Tuesday in November. The 
lessons, which were by the lecture-demon- 
stration method, included food values, foods 
for the pre-school child, foods for school 
children, foods for the family group. 

During the 1925 Food Show the Better 
Homes Committee of Atlanta exhibited a 
completely furnished apartment. Groups 
of high school girls cooperated with the 
committee in demonstrating homemaking 
activities in the apartment. 


FLORIDA 


Florida Home Economics Association. 
A meeting was held in connection with the 
State Education Association in Jacksonville 
on December 31. Dr. Lydia Roberts of the 
University of Chicago spoke on “Problems of 
child nutrition and how to meet them,” 
and Miss Wilburn, Florida State College for 
Women, on “Art in everyday life.” Com- 
mittee reports were given and officers for the 
coming year elected. In the evening there 
was a banquet at the Seminole Hotel, with 
Mrs. B. M. Arms, née Jessie Rich, as 
toastmistress. 

Florida State College for Women. Leila 
Venable, who has been studying at the 
University of Chicago, has resumed her duties 
as instructor in home economics education. 

Extension Service. Mary Stennis, who 
has been doing Red Cross work in Kentucky, 
has come to Florida to take the position of 
nutrition specialist made vacant by the 
resignation of Mrs. Lafe Culley, née Eva 
Richardson. Charlotte R. Jacobs, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been appointed home 
demonstration agent for Walton County. 


ILLINOIS 


University of Chicago. During the 


summer quarter the home economics depart- 
ment will emphasize work in child study with 
systematic observation in the cooperative 
nursery school. 


Lydia Roberts will give 
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courses in diet for children, child care, and 
nutrition work with children. Dr. Margaret 
Miller will offer the psychological study of 
young children. 

A new laboratory has been fitted up for 
work in science of cooking and includes a 
combination of equipment for food chemistry 
and cooking. It was planned by Evelyn 
G. Halliday. 

Marion Clark, who spent part of the 
autumn quarter in the observation of related 
art in New York City, has returned to the 
university. 

Ruth Lehman, during her quarter out of 
residence, is working on junior high school 
home economics problems and plans to visit 
junior high schools in Chicago and other 
cities. 

University of Illinois. Farmers’ Week 
was held from January 18 to 22. Tuesday 
was given to the 4-H club leaders’ conference 
and Wednesday and Thursday to the home 
economics extension conference. 

Lewis Institute. M. Arlyn Eilert has 
joined the faculty and is teaching clothing 
and textiles and dress design. 

The home management house and the 
baby are now realities. The seniors under 
the supervision of Lemo Dennis are taking 
turns living in the house. Baby George is 
thriving under their care. 

The Lewis Home Economics Club affiliated 
with the Illinois Home Economics Associa- 
tion in October. 

Chicago PublicSchools. Two new courses 
have been introduced into the schools. 
Beginning in September all eighth-grade 
girls have been given a ten weeks’ course in 
child care, with lessons on the proper food, 
clothing, and care of infants. Eighth-grade 
boys in a large number of schools have been 
taking work in the household arts depart- 
ment: the course was worked out from the 
standpoint of Boy Scout camp craft and 
includes foods as well as different knots, 
sewing on buttons, and patching. The girls 
spend the same period in the manual training 
shop. There has been an enthusiastic re- 
sponse on the parts of pupils and parents. 

School of Domestic Arts and Sciences. 
Lillian Kemp, director, has been granted a 
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leave of absence and will spend several 
months abroad _ investigating schools. 
Mamie Hassebroek will be in charge during 
her absence. 

Vocational Education. Mabel Campbell 
spent the week of January 11 to 16 in Illinois 
and with Adah Hess visited schools in the 
northern and western part of the state and 
also Illinois State Normal. 

On January 16, the sixth district of the 
vocational homemaking teachers held their 
group conference at Pekin, Illinois. The 
group discussed a one-year course in related 
art for home economics pupils, how to 
include hygienic and economic phases of 
homemaking in the foods and clothing 
classes, how to teach budgeting, and similar 
problems. Miss Campbell told of unusual 
things she had noticed in family and social 
relationships and in home project work in 
her recent visits to different parts of the. 
United States. 

INDIANA 


Purdue University. Emma F. Baie has 
succeeded Bonnie E. Scholes as associate 
professor of home economics education. 

H'gh School Practice House Project. 
The Worthington vocational home economics 
department is the second in the state to use 
a practice cottage for its home management 
course. Under the direction of Edna 
Collicott the girls live in the house in small 
groups for a certain period of time, taking 
care of the home and providing for the needs 
of the family of four. 

South Bend High School. A course in 
clothing selection and appreciation is being 
given for one semester and is based upon the 
study of the individual and the application of 
the principles of good dress to her type. 
The girls have worked out a statement they 
call “the ten commandments of good dress.” 
Katherine Dennis is the teacher. 


IOWA 


Iowa Home Economics Association. At 
a meeting held November 5 and 6 in 
Des Moines the keynote of the program 
was the coordination of homemaking, teach- 
ing, and business for the betterment of 
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American homes. Frances Zuill reported 
on the California meeting. Dr. Blunt, Dr. 
Florence Brown Sherbon, Mrs. Lulu R. 
Lancaster, Gudrun Carlson, and Mary I. 
Barber were among the speakers. 

The four goals of Associaton work were 
aptly defined by Miss Zuill with the letters 
in the state’s name as initials: Increased 
membership; Official organ; Willingness to 
promote the work of the parent Association; 
Affiliated student clubs. Reports showed a 
gain in membership of approximately 30 
per cent and encouraging support of “The 
Iowa Homemaker,” adopted a year ago as 
the official organ of the Association. Two 
new college student clubs, University of 
Iowa and Des Moines University, have 
become affiliated. 

Iowa State College. For the past two 
years a training course for Campfire guar- 
dians offered by the physical education de- 
partment has been very popular and much 
interest is expected in a similar course, to be 
given for the first time in the spring, on 
playground and recreation program and 
dealing with the interests of Campfire Girls, 
Girl Scouts, and Girl Reserves. Students 
will have experience in supervision on the 
public playgrounds of Ames. 

A new home management house which 
opened last fall makes a total of three on the 
campus. Each one bears a name which is 
significant in the development of home 
economics: Mary B. Welch, Ellen H. 
Richards, and Isabel Bevier. 

Florence E. Busse, head of the foods and 
nutrition department, resigned at the close 
of the fall quarter. Her marriage to Mr. 
Roy Melville Smith of Porter, Indiana, took 
place on New Year’s Day at the home of her 
parents in Canton, Mississippi. 

Margaret Haggart, formerly head of the 
department of food and nutrition at Kansas 
State Agricultural College, is doing half-time 
teaching in the food and nutrition depart- 
ment and has charge of the woman’s hour 
on the radio program. 

A new wing recently added to the college 
hospital allows for several special features of 
interest to home economics: a new labora- 
tory and equipment for metabolism; a die- 
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tary department in charge of Grace Magee, a 
member of the home economics faculty; 
and a separate dining room for ambulatory 
cases. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Home Economics Association. 
More than seventy-five members were pres- 
ent at the annual meeting in Baton Rouge on 
November 19 and 20. Reports from the 
food and nutrition, clothing, and household 
management sections and round-table con- 
ferences with various committee chairmen 
made up the first day’s program. The 
second day opened with an interesting 
report on the San Francisco meeting by 
Jane V. Rice, State Normal College, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana. Other features 
were: “Health education in home and 
school,” Dr. Maud Loeber; “Home eco- 
nomics and the parent-teacher association,” 
Mrs. Henry T. Alcus; “The vocational home 
economics program,” Esther Rogers, state 
supervisor of Mississippi; “The place of 
home economics in the high school program,” 
state superintendent T. H. Harris; “Home 
economics and women’s clubs,” Mrs. 
Joseph Friend, president of the Louisiana 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; “Health and 
good looks,” Dr. Nellie B. Cooper, American 
Cosmeticians Association. 

At the time of the meeting 174 teachers 
had paid dues for 1925-26, a very gratifying 
increase in the membership. 

Members of the home economics faculty 
under the direction of Marie R. Sebastian, 
conducted a tour through the new home 
economics department at Louisiana State 
University, after which everyone returned 
to the old campus to attend the tea given by 
the junior and senior home economics 
students. 

At the dinner held on the evening of 
November 19 Mrs. Ruth M. Kean, director 
of the home economics department for the 
Baton Rouge High School, presided. A 
musical program was given throughout the 
evening, and a style show was presented by 
forty of Mrs. Kean’s home economics 
students who had just completed a project 


in winter clothing. 
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Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. Fifty 
of the students taught by Cleora Helbing 
conferred on her a life membership in the 
American Home Economics Association in 
appreciation of her services to home eco- 
nomics in Louisiana. 

Louisiana State University. Recent ap- 
pointments to the home economics faculty 
include: research chemist in nutrition under 
Purnell funds, Dr. Jane Dale, formerly an 
assistant in the department of chemistry, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University; 
Frances Kirkpatrick of Maywood, Illinois, 
instructor in food and nutrition; Mrs. R. L. 
Thompson, graduate of Louisiana State 
University, in charge of home economics in 
the demonstration high school. 


MAINE 


Maine Home Economics Association. At 
the meeting held during the state teachers’ 
convention, Florence Jenkins, state super- 
visor of home economics, was re-elected presi- 
dent. The program planned for 1925-26 
includes two meetings, five news letters, a 
question box, membership drive, develop- 
ment of courses in child care and training 
and in health education, effort to increase 
number of student clubs, broadening con- 
ception of home economics and of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
support of legislation recommended by the 
Association, and cooperation with other 
organizations endeavoring to better condi- 
tions in the home, the institution, the com- 
munity. 

Maine Teachers’ Association. Dr. Mary 
Swartz Rose of Columbia University was 
the principal speaker at the meeting of the 
home economics section of the Association 
at the Octoberconvention. Teachers, nutri- 
tion workers, nurses, and representatives 
from women’s clubs attended. 

Masson Institute. Elizabeth Waters, 
Framingham Normal, ’24, is the new head of 
the foods department. Vera M. Currier, 
Simmons, ’25, is in charge of the science 
department. 

A public exhibition of fall millinery and of 
basketry was held November 21. 
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Farmington State Normal School. The 
opening of school in September found classes 
filled to capacity, with a freshman and sopho- 
more class in the new four-year home eco- 
nomics course. 

Students of the department were busy for 
two weeks in November making and packing 
250 pounds of candy for the annual Christian 
Association Fair. At Thanksgiving time, all 
classes were busy preparing food for ten 
boxes which were filled for deserving families 
in town. Freshman dressed and stuffed 
fowl and made cranberry jelly; sophomores 
prepared steamed puddings and sauces; 
seniors made pies; grade children made 
stuffed dates, creamed walnuts, and date and 
gum-drop “funnies.” The students planned 
the contents, ordered the foods, did the 
decorating and packing, and assisted in 
delivering. This project was financed by 
the Associated Charities and by the Home 
Economics Club. 

Frances Nason, University of Maine, ’22, 
is the new instructor in foods and chemistry. 

The Home Economics Club gives promise 
of a worth-while year. At the September 
meeting, Miss Lockwood delivered a message 
from the National Student Club Committee 
formed at San Francisco. Money for club 
activities is being earned by the sale of 
candy, sandwiches, and greeting cards. The 
budget includes contributions for philan- 
thropic work, Association dues, the Ellen 
H. Richards Memorial Fund, and the 
practice cottage. The club is now financing 
a project of the household administration 
class which has planned the redecorating 
and refurnishing of the practice house living 
room. 

University of Maine. The Home Eco- 
nomics Club has undertaken to build a 
fireplace in the living room of the practice 
house. A dance and a candy sale have 
provided funds for a good beginning. 

A year’s elective work in the principles of 
home economics for art and science students 
was introduced last year. The work of 
the first semester includes units in household 
management, clothing selection, food selec- 
tion, and house decoration; the second 
semester, child care and training. 
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M. Eleanor Jackson, ’20. has been ap 
pointed supervisor of the household arts 
department in Everett, Massachusetts. She 
resigned her position as nutrition specialist 
on the extension service on November 1 
and was succeeded by Estelle Nason, who 
since graduation in 1922 has been home 
demonstration agent for Waldo County. 

Mildred Brown, ’25, has succeeded Arra 
Mixter as assistant state leader for boys’ 
and girls’ clubs. 

The News Letter of the Maine Home 
Economics Association, Vol. I, No. 1 was 
published in December by the faculty and 
graduates of the University. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Economics. The 
place of the liberal arts college in the prep- 
aration for homemaking was the chief theme 
of the meeting at Mount Holyoke College 
on October 17. Committee reports indi- 
cated a live association. 

President Mary E. Woolley of Mount 
Holyoke spoke of the movement back to the 
home which she believes is a trend of today, 
and emphasized as characteristics of large 
numbers of homes’ housekeeping efficiency, 
economic efficiency, aesthetic sense, dignity 
and simplicity, and the love of home and the 
spirit of homemaking. She feels that the 
conception of the home has broadened and 
deepened. 

Abby Turner, professor of physiology, in 
speaking of the contributions made by 
science courses, dwelt on the heritage of 
Mount Holyoke from Mary Lyon who could 
see visions, but who also had rare power of 
attention to everyday needs. Miss Turner 
emphasized as of value in homemaking the 
sense of order gained in laboratory work and 
the basis of home companionship for a 
mother with scientific training. 

Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics, spoke of the 
need of “a change in attitude, a development 
of the idea of the importance and dignity of 
homemaking, a clear differentiation between 
acquirement of the technique of household 
administration and the acquirement of a 
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broad cultural basis for real homemaking.” 
She advised instead of majors in home- 
making a faculty advisor to coordinate 
courses especially suited to preparation for 
homemaking. “Research is needed both to 
improve the facilities for housekeeping and 
to determine the values and philosophy of 
the home,” Mrs. Woodhouse said, suggesting 
that a graduate department devoted to such 
research would help to give to the field of 
homemaking dignity and importance in the 
liberal arts college. 

The meeting closed with a talk by Eliza 
Maria Niblack on textiles in China where 
the people are still outstanding in ability to 
combine colors, in the art of spacing, and in 
workmanship. Miss Niblack had an unusual 
collection of Chinese garments and textiles. 

The Association has accepted an invitation 
to hold its meeting next fall at Wellesley 
College. 

MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Association. 
A 75 per cent increase in membership is 
reported. Nearly one thousand attended 
the home economics sections at the district 
meetings of the Michigan State Teachers 
Association. 

The Home Number of the News Leiter 
was prepared by the student club at 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, and 
issued in December. The student club at 
Michigan State Normal College in Ypsilanti 
is responsible for the Club Number issued 
in January, in which home economics clubs 
are featured. 

Michigan State College. During Farm- 
ers’ Week, February 1 to 6, and on Mon- 
day evenings for twelve weeks beginning 
January 11, a series of radio talks on home 
economics has been arranged with three 
speakers each evening. The program in- 
cludes two talks on quantity cooking for 
church suppers, two discussions on home 
management carried on by dialogue, home 
decoration, and a series on changes in 
family life. 

Home Economics Extension. At the 
first annual rally day for local leaders, held 
October 30, 1925, at Michigan State College, 
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over 550 rural homemakers were present and 
delegates from 25 counties organized for the 
instruction offered by the home demonstra- 
tion agents and the specialist in home 
economics who assisted on the program. 
The reports showed that 619 communities 
were being reached in 31 counties in the 
southern peninsula alone. Through the 
local leader plan it is hoped to reach 14,740 
families this year. 

Part-Time Conference. The teachers of 
home economics in part-time schools will 
hold a conference during the meetings of the 
Schoolmasters’ Club, March 25 to 27. 
Arrangements are being made by Ruth 
Freegard, state supervisor of home economics 
education, vice president of the School- 
masters’ Club, who is the first home econ- 
omist to hold office in this organization. 

Michigan State Normal College,Ypsilanti. 
The annual mid-year conference was held in 
January. The speakers for the home eco- 
nomics meeting on January 15 were Grace 
Cornell of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, who spoke on “Interior decoration 
in the home,” and Minnie L. Irons, itinerant 
teacher trainer for Michigan, on “A teaching 
problem for every lesson every day.” 

Negaunee. A regular practice house 
could not be obtained, but Helen Duchene, 
the teacher in charge of senior high school 
girls, arranged for the use of a student’s 
home for six weeks, The board of education 
assumed responsibility for the expenses 
except one-half of the rent for the six weeks, 
which the girls earned before moving in. 

Detroit. One hundred girls attended a 
meeting of the high school federation of 
home economics clubs at Northern High 
School in December. Dr. Helen Mitchell 
gave a helpful address on health. 

Kalamazoo. The home economics de- 
partment of Western State Normal has all 
students, except 1926 graduates, registered 
in the three-year course. 

Mt. Pleasant. The new building at Cen- 
tral State Normal, which will replace the 
main building destroyed by fire early in 
December, will contain well-equipped labo- 
ratories for the home economics department. 
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MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. 
The textile section has planned a program 
for 1925-26 to increase the interest of 
teachers of clothing in the business methods 
employed in buying and selling clothing, 
textiles, and house furnishings. Eight meet- 
ings are to be held at commercial houses in 
the cities, the leader of each discussion 
being a capable member of the firm which is 
host for the day. The subjects are as 
follows: coats, wool dresses, china, domestics, 
hats, draperies, cotton dresses, and furniture. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The membership is being vigorously 
pushed by the chairmen in the eight districts, 
who are: Northeast, Miss J. E. Hamlin, 
West Point; north central, Katie Mae Dear, 
Grenada; Gulf Coast, Mabel Cunningham, 
Biloxi; eastern, Mary Spinks, Meridian; 
southeast, Olive Klein, Hattiesburg; south- 
west, Maude Lewis, Natchez; middle, Mrs. 
Emma Lindsley, Jackson; Delta, Nellie 
Paulk, Clarksdale. The goal is five hundred 
members before the annual meeting. 

It has been decided to issue a quarterly 
bulletin for the information of members of 
the Association, the first coming from the 
press about February 1. 


MONTANA 


Extension Service. The annual extension 
workers’ conference was held January 8-14. 

Fannie H. Gorton, who has been doing 
graduate work at Manhattan, Kansas, is 
now home demonstration agent in Richland 
County. 

Montana 


State College. The Home 


Economic Club served luncheons during 
Farm and Home Week, January 4 to 7. 
Jeannette Beyer of the Royal Milling 
Company, Great Falls, gave demonstrations. 
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Jeannette Rankin, who had valuable 
experiences working with Mrs. Florence 
Kelley and in social work in mill centers of 
the South, gave the home economics students 
an instructive talk on the working conditions 
of women in the textile industry. 

University of Montana. Helen Gleason 
taught in the home economics department of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College last 
summer and Anne Platt taught at the 
University of Washington. 


NEBRASKA 


University of Nebraska. Xi Chapter of 
Phi Upsilon Omicron was installed on 
November 28 and 29. Six undergraduate 
women comprised the charter group. In- 
stallation was carried out by Jane Hinckley 
and Greta Gray of the staff of the University, 
Sylvia Borgman of the Lincoln University 
Club, and Georgia Belle Elwell, Elizabeth 
Rivers, and Ruth Lindquist of Iowa State 
College. 


NEVADA 


Nevada Home Economics Association. 
The first number of the News Letter 
appeared in January in the form of a nine- 
page, mimeographed booklet. Among the 
subjects discussed were the importance of 
home economics in the new curriculum and 
better reading in the home, with a list of 
recommended books. Vocational and non- 
vocational teachers, homemakers, and the 
membership committee presented brief 
reports, 

University of Nevada. Jessie Pope, assist- 
ant professor of home economics, has been 
granted leave of absence to study at 
Columbia University. 

The University Home Economics Club 
held a bazaar before the Christmas holidays, 
clearing $75 toward the purchase of attrac- 
tive new furnishings for the department. 














